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Xr The secretary of state returned to Washington 
on Wednesday morning from a visit to Georgia, via 
Charleston and Baltimore. 





The secretary of the navy returned to Washing- 
ton on Monday the Sih inst. Oa Frida last he visited 
the navy yardat Philadelphia, inspected the works and 
capabilities of the yard with great care. On the follow- 
ing day he visited the Naval asylum. 





xr The New York American of Wednesday says: 
“Among the passengers in the Toronto, which arrived 
from London a day or two ago, was Christopher 
Hughes, esq., our charge @affaires at the court of Swe- 
den, who, we understand, has obtained permission to 
make a short visithome. He is the bearer of despatches 
from our legation in London, with which he proceeds 
at ouce to Washington.” 

ApprorinTMENT BY THE Presipent. David Fulton, to 
be surveyor general of public lands in the state of Ar- 
kansas, in the place of R. D. C. Collins, declined. 

New York evecrion. We have a few returns of 
the election in this state which indicate the triumph 
of the whigs. Inthe city of New York the entire whig 
congressional ticket has been elected by a majority of 
about 1.700 votes. ‘The vote for governor, senate, and 
assembly will not much vary from this result. The 
following extracts from the Journal of Commerce com- 
prise al] the particulars we have received. 

We have the satisfaction of announcing to our read- 
ers that the election in this city has resulted in favor of 
the whigs by at least fifteen hundred; that four whig 
members of congress are elected, being a gain ot two; 
that a whig senator is elected in the first senate district, 
being also a whig gain. In short, the whig triumph in 
the city is complete. The following is a statemeut of 
majorities in the different wards. The congressional 
ticket was the one canvassed in every ward except the 
12th, where the state ticket was counted instead. ‘The 
official returns may exhibit slight variations from this 
statement, but nothing material. 


Wards. Wiig majority. V. B. majority. 

1 - - 1011 - - e 

2 - - 606 . - - 

3 - - 615 : - - 

4 - - 230 - - - 

i) - - 516 - ° * 

6 : : ay «y @ - - 

7 - - 147 - - - 

8 about a tie* - - - : 

9 . - - - - 447 
10 - - - - - 237 
11 : - - - - 741 
12 - - - . - 147 
13 : - - - - 446 
14 - : : - - 96 
15 - - 873 - - : 

16 - - - - >, 19 
17 - - ee: - 124 
4012 - - 2303 

2303 

Whig majority in city 1703 


*At3o’clock this moraing the votes were not all 
counted,—the whole number being 3930. 

First senate district. This district comprises the 
counties of New York, King’s and Richmond. Ga- 
briel Furman, whig, is elected to the senate by a ma- 
jority of 1209 to 1500. Hesucceeds C.S. Downing, V. B. 

MEMBERS OF CONGRESS ELECTED. 
Those in italics are Whigs. 

Ist district, Tuomas B. Jackson. 2d district, James 

e La Montange. 3d district, Ogden Hoffinan, Ed- 
ward Curtis, Moses H. Grinnell, whig gain; James 
Monroe, whig gan. 4th district, Governeur Ke:nble. 
Sth district, Churles Johnson, whig gain. 6th district, 
Nathaniel Jones. 7th district Rufus Palen, whig gain. 
9h district, H. P. Hunt, whig gain. 10th district, D. 
D. Barnard, whig gain. 11th district, Anson Brown, 
whig gain. 12th district, P. J. Waggoner, whig gain. 

So far as heard from there are 10 whigs and 4 friends 
of the administration elected. 
King's county. The following are complete returns 
from ing’s county, forthe assembly ticket, no other 
ticket having been canvassed last night. It will be 
seen that Cornelius Bergen, whig, and Jeremiah Lott 

an Buren, are elected to the assembly, by very small 
majoriues. Last year two whigs, by an average ma- 
jority of 187. Showing a Van Buren gain of about 
that number of votes, compared with the returns a 
year agu, but compared with the voces two years ago, 
a whig gain of 453, 


Whg. Van Buren. 
Bergen. Silliman. Lott. Greenfield. 
1744 1733 1773 1722 


Bergen’s majority over Greenfield, 22. 
Lott’s majority over Bergen, 29. 
VoL. V.—Sie. Il. 











Queen’s county. ‘Towns. King (W.) Hicks (V. B.) 


Newton, 205 304 
Flushing, 000 73 
Jamaica, 000 53 
Hick’s majority thus far, 235 


Three towns to be heard from, viz: Hempstead 
which is expected to give King a majority of about 390; 
North Hempstead, which will give about 59 majority 
for Hicks; and Oyster Bay, which will be nearly a tie. 
In the last mentioned town, 591 votes were polled. 
They will be canvassed to-day. From these facts it 


will be seen that the vote is a close one, and the result | 


doubtful. Last year King’s maj. 232. la 1836 V. B. 
maj. 258. . 
Ricensed county. In Castleton township Seward 


and Bradish, for governor and lieutenant governor, re- 
ceived 200 votes; Marcy and Tracy, 329; Furman, (W.) 
for senator, 196; Tompkins, (V. B.) 318; Gurnee, (W.) 
for congress, 404; Montange, (V. B.) 318; Israel Oak- 
ley, 4; Abraham Simonson, (V. B.) 314. 

Southfield polled 207 votes, and is supposed to have 
siven a small whig majority. Westfield polled 310 
votes, Northfield 490. ‘hese are all the towns in the 
county. ‘T'he votes in Clastleton only have yet been 
counted. 

Westchester county, 3 o'clock, A, M. Our express is 
just in from Westchesier county, bringing returns from 
12 towns out of the 21 in the county, as follows: 

Seward. Marcy. 
Majorities 101 859 

Most of the towns to be heard from will! give whig 
majorities, but there will, notwithstanding, be a Van 
Buren majority in the county of 300 to 509. 

In Dutchess county, Mr. Tuus, the present member 
of congress, has been defeated by about 800 votes. His 
majority at the last election was 1644. 





Ruope Isnanp Senator. ‘The two houses of the 
general asseinbly joined in grand committee Saturday 
morning at 11 o’cluck, for the purpose of electing a 
senator to the congress of the United States, for six 
years from the 4th of March next, in place of the Hon. 
Asher Robbins, whose term of office will then expire. 
All the members of both houses were present, and on 
the first ballot Nathan Fellows Dixon, of Westerly, 


was elected by a majority of 25 over all others. The 
vote stood for Nathan IF’. Dixon, 54 
Benjamin B. Thruston, 26 

Scattering, 2 

Blank, 1 

83 

Necessary toa choice, 42 


Mr. Dixon has long been known as one of the most 
prominent members of the whig party in the southern 
part of the state; he was for many years a representa- 
tive to the general assembly from the town of Westerly, 
and for several sessions was speaker of the house. He 
is a sound and able lawyer, and a man of unblemished 
integrity. In the station to which he has been elected 
he will do credit ‘to the state, both by his abilities and 
his character. The election cannot fail to prove highly 
satisfactory to the whigs throughout the state. 

[ Prov. Jour. 

Vermont. Ia the northern Vermont congressional 
district the official vote is: 


John Smith, (V. B.) 4,375 
Allen, (Whig,) 3,985 
Briggs, (Wiiz,) 368 
Scattcring 74 


Of course there is to be another trial, 

Misstsstrrt1. Mr. Prentiss has not resigned his seat 
in congress, as was stated in some of the newspapers; 
he has merely announced his determination not to be 
a candidate for re-election after the expiration of the 
term for which he was elected. At the close of his 
speech in Vicksburg he remarks : 

* As a private ciuzen, I trust ever to retain your con- 
fidence and regard, though, as a public man, I shall 
never again seek them. Lite 
inclination, will keep me from the political arena. The 
ancient gladiator pursued a more enviable occupation 
than that of the modern politician. For the short re- 
mainder of the present congress, I shall continue to 
perform my duty as your representative, but decline be- 
ing considered a candidate for re-election. With the 
most profound thanks for your long continued favors 
to me, both in public and private life, I bid you fare- 
well.” 

Heattu or CuaResTon. It is with the most sincere 
pesqure that we give place to the following from the 
Mercury of the 26th inst. 

The sickness abated and business reviving. We have 
the happiness of announcing that, with the exception 
of a few cases not of recent origin, the stranger’s fever 
may now be said to have left our city, and in the opin- 


Private interests, as well as | 


| ion of all physicians, our absent friends may return 
| their homes in safety, and strangers may renew their 
| visits of business. The dull calm which prevailed in 
| our Streets is again broken by the enlivening suunds of 


$$ eens 


to 


active industry; East bay and the wharves are again 

alive with the rattling of loaded drays; co'ton is ar- 
‘riving in quantities from the country in wagons and by 
the rail road; and number of workmen on the new 
buildings erecting is increasing again to a full compli- 
‘iment; their work is rapidly advancing, and Charleston 
| again wears the old busy and cheerful October aspect. 
i ‘The temperature of the air is cool and pleasantly brae- 
ing. ‘There has been aslight frost on the Neck, pre- 
'_ceded by several frosts in the neighboring country. 

For the information of inen of business abroad, who 
/may,on account of the great fire, be afraid of there 
| being a deficiency of stores for the winter business, we 
i state that the burnt part of King street is rapidly filling 
‘up with substantial and handsome brick buildings, and 
| that we learned yesterday that there are at least a dozen 
large and commodious new tenements ia the most eligi- 
ble situations, completed and waiting for tenants. 

We trust, therefore, that after all the dull and gloomy 
and distressful scenes of the late season, our winter 
will be busy and profitable, and the beginning of a 
rapid and uninterrupted career of prosperity. 

Mayor's office, November 1, 1833. 

Having consulted the central board of health on the 
subject, generally, of the public health, and particularly 
whether the state of the atmosphere is now suchas to 
warrant strangers in returning to the city, it affords me 
pleasure to announce publicly that I am authorised by 
'the said board to state that, in their opinion, the dis- 
| tressing epidemic that prevailed for the last two months 
and upwards has entirely disappeared, that the atmos- 
phere had regained its salubrity, and that strangers mav 
now return with a perfect assurance of their safety 
from the late disease. 

H. L. Pryxney, Mayor. 

The following statement shows the number of deaths 
that occurred in Charleston from the commencement 
| to the termination of the epidemic. 











s. fever*. whites. blucks. Total. 
August 8 6 10 36 
15, 3 9 10 19 
22, 1 M4 14 28 
| 29, 23 Bini Wet he 
Sept. 5, 43 49 15 64 
12, 41 52 13 65 
19, 66 76 16 92 
26° 33 47 17 64 
October 3, 49 92 13 65 
| 10, 38 46 5 51 
| 17, 24 5 9 42 
24 15 22 8 30 
31, 9 16 10 26 
352 479 157 636 





*Of which 7 were blacks, making a grand total of 345. 





Late From Frorma. Extract of a letter froman offi-er 
of the army at Tampa Bay, dated Oct. 20. “About one 
hundred and sixty Indians drew rations yesterday: 
every day brings a new addition—about one hundred 
have come in since I last wrote. Those that are here 
are principally Mickasukies and Tallahassees, hereto- 
fore famous for their hostile character.” [ Globe. 





Late From Soutn America. From the Brunswick 
(Geo.) Advocate of Oct. 25. By the politeness of Mr. 
F. &. Hassler, the American consul at Panama, a pas- 
senger on board the Olive, we are favored with Pana- 
ma dates to 15th Sept., which furnish the followine 
important intelligence: r 





Panama, 15th Sept., 1838. 

By an arrival from Guayaquil, we have received the 
following intelligence, which we extract from letters of 
authenticity from that place and Paits. 

Oa the night of the 27:h July, the Bolivian troops to- 
gether with two battalions of Peruvians, under general 
Moran, left Lima, and on the following morning, Nie- 
to enered the city, accompanied by Orbegozo, and 
| about 2,000 men, and declared the constitution of 1835, 
| Orbegozo being named provisional director. On the 
7th August, the Chilian squadron arrived off Callao, 
consisting of 32 vessels including transports and ten 
men-of-war; and on the 8th landed at Aucon 5,000 
men, 

The Chilians demanded twenty millions of dollars 
and possession of Callao, until the arrangement should 
be concluded. The demands were considered inad- 
missible. They then advanced and took Callao and 
Lima, after an action, in which it is said 2.000 were 
killed. Gen. Gamarra has been proclaimed president. 
The south still adheres to the cause of Santa Cruz, who, 
it is said, was within three days of Lima, with an army 
of 8,000 men. Thedates from Callaoare up to the 22d 
August, and from Guayaquil to Ist Sept. Orbegozo 
had fied to the mountains. 
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DIRECT NEWS FROM THE FrencH BLocKADE. 
The ship Anais, at New Orleans, 41 days from Bor- 
deaux, brings information, from which it appears 

robable that the question of the Mexican blockade 
will be speedily brought to a close by the attack of 
the French fleet on the fortress of St. Juan de Ullao. 
The editor of the Bee is informed by the captain of 
the Anais that while sailing near the northern ex- 
tremity of Saint Domingo, he met the Mede fri- 

ate of 40 guns, commanded by Mr. Leray. The 
wo vessels sailed in company during two days. It 
appears that the Mede not being so fast a sailor as 

e other vessels composing the squadron, had lagg- 
ed somewhat behind. : 

From the information procured by the captain of 
the Anais, it seems that the French fleet had sailed 
from Cadiz, and must ere this have arrrived at its 
place of destination. The Mede carries a hun- 
dred artillery men, and a considerable quantity of 
light ordnance, which renders it propable enough 
that the bombardment of the fortress of St. Juan 
de Ulloa is not the only object in view; but that a 
descent of troops is likewise contemplated. In a 
week or two we shall have definite information of 
all that transpires. 

News at Pensacola by the U.S. frigate Erie 
from Mexico, states that the fort of San Juan de 
Ullao, was garrisoned with 1,400 men, and said to 
be in good condition. Some preparations, such a3 


mounting guns have been made for the defence of: 


the town—some five or six of the political oppo- 
nents of the adininistration or reigning party had 
been arrested and shut up in prison, for alleged 
conspiracy and plotting against the public peace. 


Lead—Bar 20a25 per |b.; pig 15a18. 

Hats—Per case $40a60. 

Lumber—White pine per 1000 ft. 70a80; yellow 
do 65a70; scantling white pine do, 75; do yellow do 
55a60. 

Shingles—15a18. 

Mustard—American per doz. 2.50a3, English do 
3a2.50. 

Nails—Cut 15a18 per Ib.; wrought do 20a25. 

Oils—Linseed per gal. 1.50a2; Sperm per gal. 
1.75a2. ; 

Provisions—Beef mess pr bl $30; prime pr bl 25 
cargo 18a20 

Pork—Mess pr b! $30; prime 28; cargo 20. 

Bacon—Hams pr |b 23a25; shoulders 20a23c. 

Butter—Goshen per lb 38a50¢; fresh 75c. 

Cheese—-per Ib 31 1-4a38. 

Lard—pr |b 23a25c. 

Paints—White lead per lb 25a30; Varnish pr gal 
50a75c. 

Porter and Cider London pr doz $7.50a8; Ameri- 


doz 8a9. 

Shot—Patent pr lb 20a25; Buck 20a25c. 

Soap—pr Ib 23a25c. 

Spirits—Brandy cog pr gl $3a3.50; Rum, Jamai- 
ca, $2.50a2.75: New England, 1.25a1.50; Whiskey 
old red pr gal 1.50. 

Teas—Young Hyson pr Ib $2a2.50; Hyson skin 
2a2.50; Imperial 3.5023; Gun Powder 2.50a3. 

Tobacco—pr lb 30a75c. 





THE NORTH EASTERN BOUNDARY. A few days 
ago we published the correspondence which recent- 





At Tampico, an English merchant brig 102 days |ly passed between sir John Harvey, the lieut. go- 
from England, anc a Danish brig, arrived during the , vernor of New Brunswick, and the governor of the 
absence of the blockading vessel and entered with | state of Maine, with respect toa See ane survey 


their cargoes into port. The French frigates 
Iphigenia and Hermion, were lying at Sacrificios 
—their crews very sickly from fever and scurvey. 
The former had lost her first lieutenant, first sur- 
geon and other officers, and several men besides. 





From TEXAS. Galveston papers to October 24'h 
and Houston to October 20th, have been received at 
New Orleans. The following items of intelligence 
we take from the New Orleans Bulletin of the 27th. 

The editor of the Houston Telegraph urges the 
necessity of raising additional recruiting companies, 
and stationing them on the frontier to protect the set- 
tlements. The citizens of those sections, he re- 
marks, are still calling loudly for aid,and every mes- 
senger froin the west is bringing intelligence of new 
depredations committed by marauding parties of 
Mexicans. Information had just reached Houston 
that a party of about nineteen surveyors, who had 
ventured far up into the Indian country to locate 
land claims, have been nearly ail massacred by the 
Wacoes, [ronies, and Keachies. 

They had been repeatedly warned by the friendly 
Kickapoos that they had been watched by a large 
band of hostile Indians, and they “must quit making 
marks,” or they would be attacked. They gave no 


of the boundary line, under the authority of the 
latter. We have since learned from the New 
Brunswick papers, that this survey has actually 
been commenced under the direction uf Mr. Deane. 
The persons employed are accompanied by a party 
of Indians and American citizens, aud were seenat 
| Madawaska in the beginningof the month. Thence 
they proceeded up the Grand river, crossed the port- 
age to the Ristigouche river, and, descending 
thence, they proceeded to the imaginary highlands, 





inear the river St. Lawrence, where their operations 


commenced, The Frederickton Gazette expresses 
satisfaction at finding the object of this commission 
of survey to be nothing more than to ascertain, by 
actual examination, the practicability of running 


vished, that such an exploration had long ago 
been made—a measure which might have divested 


tlie question of its present difficulties. 


[New York Com. 
FAST SAILING SHIPS OF THE Navy. It is said 
that the sloop of war Cyane, now in the Mediter- 
ranean, under the command of captain Percival, is 





by no means remarkable for her sailing qualities. 


attention to these friendly monitions, and shortly af- | This ship was built at the navy yard in Charles- 
terwards were surrounded by about a hundred infu- | town, from a model furnished by the navy depart- 
riated savages, and all were killed except four.—! ment at Washington, and, with this exception, is 


They, however, fought desperately to the last, and | one of the finest vessels in the world. 


fell surrounded by the dead bodies of their assailants. 

Itis stated by a gentleman who had just arrived at 
Houston from Goliad, that three Texian citizens had 
lately arrived at that place, having escaped from the 
prisoners of Matamoras. One of them is Carnes, 
who was captured on the Nueces about a year ago, 
and it was reported had been killed at one of the 
small towns on the Rio Grande, a few months since. 
They state that Mr. Brenan, the former representa- 
tive from Goliad, is in prison at that city. 

From passengers on the Columbia, we learned that 
the country was quiet and going ahead in the march 
of improvement and population 

A inan named Quin has been convicted of man- 
slaughter—sentenced to be whipped and branded. 


i Texasmarkels. The following is from the Galves- 
ton prices current of October 18th, which, says the 
editor, may be relied upon for some days, as the de- 
mand for nearly all articles quoted is steady, and the 
imnportations too light to alfect the market. 


Ale—Troy per bbl., $18a20. 

Bread—Pilot $10 per bbl.; navy 11; crackers per 
Ib. 18c. 

Cotlee—20a25c per lb. 


Flour and meal—Western per bbl. $20a23; north- | 


ern 23a25. 

Rye—None. 

Fish—Mackerel no 1, per bbl. 14a15; no 2, 12a13; 
no3, 10a12. ‘Flerrings none. 

Grain—Corn per bushel $1,50a2; oats $2.00a2.50; 
beans $2,00. 

Gunpowder—American per Ib. 1,00a1.50; En- 


But there 


be no reason why the Cyane and the Levant, built, 


we believe, from a similar model, should not be 
equal in every respect to any corvette sloop of war 
ever yet built. Fast sailing is one of the most, proba- 


'bly the most, valuable attribute in this class of armn- 


ed vessels, and it is singular that while the Ameri- 
can merchant ships are considered the fastest sailers 
of any nation—while we furnish other powers with 


Guineainen, which are remarkable for possessing 
this quality, and while so much has been done 
within the last dozen years to perfect naval archi- 
tecture, that of all the ships of war which have 
been built by our government within that period, 
none have been rewiarkable for their sailing qnali- 
ties—bLut, on the contrary, some have been remnark- 





| 
| 





| 


| ae . . 
tional vessels in this respect. 





glish 1.50a2,00. 


able for their deficiency in this important requisite. 
There is no excuse for this; and it is difficult to 
account for the fact, excepting by supposing that 
the naval constructors have not been allowed by 
the commissioners to build ships from models 
which theirown knowledge and experience assured 
them were of the most perfect character. 

There has lately been a meeting of the naval con- 
structors at Washington, to consult together, we 
believe, in relation to this subject, and to devise 
some mode of improving the character of our na- 
For it is a fact that 
the old frigates United States and Constitution. 
built in 1797, more than forty years ago, are the 
fastest sailers in the navy, and the fastest vessel 
which ever belonged to the governinent was pro- 
bably the brig Spark, which vessel was sold as un- 
seaworthy, upwards of twenty years ago, and whoge 


can 7a7.59; cider drait pr bl 15a16; Champaigne pr 


private and public armed ships, to say nothing of 


| model must furnish a striking contrast with ,,." 

the Porpoise, and all the vessels of a si:nj|,, cl . 
built by our government within the last two o; 1) _ 
administrations. ot 


We rejoice to learn that six sloops of war Of the 





smallest class are to be built forthwith,at the ditlerey 
navy yards in this country, from models ditierins 
in some respects from each other, with 


t & View to : 
overcome this sad defect im the character of te 
national vessels. We hope that the constrictor 


will be allowed to pursue the dictates of their oy 
study and experience in this matter, withont Neien 
subjected to the annoyance of a meddling Spirit 3 
the part of the naval commissioners; if so, we douks 
not that the result will be honorable to the inselyes 
and advantageous to the country. i: 
[ Boston Mercantile Journg). 








TALLEYRAND AND THE AMBASSADOR MiIripp 
The members of the imperial family might hay, 
expected all sorts of chicanery from hit. ft j, 
stated that the animosity of this diplomatist agajyg 
all that related to the emperor arose from a Iisad. 
venture he had in consequence of his return from 
the island of Elba. He was then at Ber, a3 
French minister, and gave a brilliant evening party 
at which several amateurs performed a comedy: jie 
himself took the character of a miller, and, in oy. 
der io be more correct in his costume, he covereg 
himself with flour from head to foot; he was White 
all over, clothes, hands and face. As he was about 
to come upon the stage, and promised himself much 
applause, a secretary of embassy approached, and 
delivered him a packet. What did it announew 
The disembarkation of the emperor in the gulf of 
Juan. This was a thunderbolt to the ambassador. 
Without taking time to change his clothes, he dis. 
missed the party, and with his secretaries, occupied 
himself all night in expediting despatches to bis 
court, as well as the difierent cabinets of Germany. 
This engaged him till day break; presently some 
one knocked violently at the door of the house; it 
is opened, andincomes Monsieur * * * 
ambassador from one of the German courts, who, 
absent from Berne since the day before, had re. 
turned in haste, and presented himself to his col. 
league to ask him the details of an event which 
was in every body’s mouth. What was the aston. 
ishment of his German excellence, on entering 
Monsieur Talleyrana’s closet, to see him dressed as 
amiller. As the carnival had long been over, he 
thought that this disguise was the effect of a too 


the boundary line according tothe construction of| early apprehension. ‘This anecdote ran throngh 
the treaty of Ghent; and adds, that it were to be 


the whole city, and since that time Monsieur Tal- 
leyrand was never designated by any other title 
than that of the ambassador miller. [Mademciselle 
Cochelot’s memoirs of Queen Hortense and the In- 
perial Family. 





How TO MAKE A NEWSPAPER POPULAR. A 
few years after the commencement of the Columbian 
Centinel, in Boston, Mr. Russel, its editor and pub- 
lisher, finding that the profits arising therefrom were 
not sufficient to defray his experssss, applied to Mr. 
Barrell (one of the most popular merchants ot bis 
tiine) for advice as to the course he had best pur- 
snein the very unpleasant dilemma in which be 
was placed. He informed Mr. B. of the particulars 
of his situation in his usual plain honest, manner, 
saying that his expenses were so much on the il- 
crease, and his profits were so small, that he thought 
he should be obliged to give up his paper and seck 
his fortune elsewhere. Mr. anon immediately 
remarked that his (Mr. R.’s) case was not so des- 
perate as he imagined it to be, and recommended 
him to lash some of the most popular characters of 
the day in the most severe terms in bis columns, 
which course he felt sure would not only bring his 
paper into more notice than it then was, but would 
greatly add to his subscription list, and increase the 
patronage of advertisers. Mr. Russell replied, that 
such a course would be repugnant to his feelings, 
but as he had always considered Mr. Barrell as 4 
warm friend, and a man of superior judgment, he 
would take his advice into serious consideration. 
On the morning of the next publication of the Cen- 
tinel, when Mr. Barrell went into State street, be 
| observed almost every one with eyes and mouths 
wide open, as if he was a monster in human shape; 
and could not solve the mystery of their looks un- 
til a gentleman asked him why Mr. Russell had 
lashed him unmercifully in bis paper of that day? 
Mr. B at once stepped into an insurance office— 
read the paper—and as he progressed in the article 
about himself he waxed warmer and warmer till at 
length, in a high dudgeon, he found his way to the 
Centinel office, when he demanded of the editor. In 
round set terms, why he had treated him so infa- 
mously? Mr. Russell replied, that as Mr. B. ap- 
peared agitated, he had better be seated until he be- 
came cool and collected, and then he would satis! y 
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— 
him to his heart’s content. After looking at the 
aifairs of the office, Mr. Russell appeared before Mr. 
Barrell with a low bow, and offered the following 
n: 

a well know that T have ever esteemed 
‘ou to be my most valued friend, and in whose good 
judgment [ have ever had the most implicit confi- 
dence—lor, in my utmost need, I applied to you for 
advice, which you cheerfully gave tome. At that 
time it is true that the course which you marked 
out for me was repugnant fo my feelinzs, but after 
mature deliberalion [ was satisfied that it would 
have the desired effect, and deteriained to pursue 
it. Then I had to select a subject; after looking 
around among our townsmen, I could not find one 
whose unexceptionable character, exalted stand- 
ing, and extensive usefulness, were «qnal to your 
own. I, therefore, selected you as the first object 
of attack. If aman cannot take a liberty with a 
friend, with whom the devil canhe ?” 





Ris—E OF WATER IN LAKE ERIE AND THE 
Upper Lakes. The following remarks in regard 
to the causes of the late rise of water in the great 
Jakes, are by a writer in the last nuimber of the 
Cleveland Herald: 

The great western lakes cover an area of up- 
wards of ninety thousand square miles, and conse- 
quently drain an extent of territory corresponding- 
ly large, therefore heavy falls of snow, for two or 
three successive winters, with cold, wet summers, 
would, as a inatter of course, raise considerably the 
water in the lakes; as the evaporation would be 
much less in a cold, wet surnmer, than in a warm, 
dry one. It is well known that the snows for the 


past three or four winters have been unusually | 


heavy, and that the summers of 1835, ’36, and °37, 
were very wet and extremely cold. This I think 
will be sufficient to account for the rise of water. 
The supply has been large, and the evaporation 
sinall, 

The water began rising in the spring of 1836, 
and continued to rise until the month of June, 
1838, when it reached its highest point. From 
1830 to 1835, the variation was but little, if any. 


In August, 1837, the water was ten inches above | 
the level of those years, and in June of the present | 
year it had risen twenty-one inches more, making | 


a total rise of thirty-one inches. Soon after the 
coimmencement of the warm weather in June, the 
water began falling, aud on the 18th of August it 
had fallen nine inches, and on the 18th October it 
was twelve inches lower, and stood at the level of 
1837. 

These are facts, aud have been obtained with 
considerable trouble. I have no hesitaiion in say- 
ing that they will not vary twu inches from the ac- 
tual height of the water, at the times stated. 

The theory that the rise of water was cansed by 
the Black Rock Dam, is too ridiculous to merit at- 
tention. The elevation of the diiferent lakes above 
the level of the ocean is as follows: 

Lake Superior, 623 feet; Lake Michigan, 609 
feet; Lake Huron, 580 feet; Lake Erie, 560 feet; 
Lake Ontario, 230 feet. 

So it would take a pretty ‘tall dam” at Black 
Rock, to raise the water in Lake Superior, more 
than a thousand miles distant, and sixty-three feet 
above the level of Lake Erie. D. 





Murper or supce Doucuerty. The editors 
of the St. Louis Republican have received a myste- 
rious letter relating to the mysterious murder of 
judge Dougherty. The Republican says: 

It was unsealed, and is post marked Natchez, Sep- 
tember 24th. The hand-writing, thongh evidently 
disguised or altered, yet indicates that it is written 
by some one who writes a free or business hand. If 
it is written by the real author of the bloody deed, it 
denotes a fearlessness of detection and an indifference 
to guilt, which is almost unaccountable. Secure as 
he may now feel, we trust he will yet be traced out, 
and meet the merit of his dreadful crime. 

‘* Natchez, Miss., Sept. 24. 
‘Messrs. Editors: 

“Revenge is sweet. On the nights of the 11th, 
12th and 13th, [ made preparations, and did, on the 
4th (July) kill a raseal, and only regret that I have 
not the privilege of telling the cirenmstance. I never 
can be identified; and further I have no compunc- 
tions of conscience for the death of Thomas M. 
Dougherty.” 

Post marked Natchez, Mi., Sept. 24. Directed to 


the editors of the Missouri Republican, St. Louis, 
Lissouri, 





Gamacers tn Misstsstppr. From the Colum- 
bus ( Miss.) Argus of the 9th ult, The week that 
aS Just passed was characterized by repeated vivla- 
tions of the peace of the city. We have been and 
ow are, infested with a numerous gang of “protes- 








sional sportsmen,”’ or in common parlance, gamblers, 
who put law, gospel, and every thing pertaining to 
zood order and morality, at defiance. On Thursday 
and Friday last, the military were called out to as- 
sist the civil officers in preserving the peace of the 
ity, and to prevent the wanton shedding of blood! 
Good Heavens! Has our beautiful, and once boast- 
ed moral and religious city come to this? Are sol- | 
diers with loaded muskets and bristling bayonets re- 
quired to protect us as if we were in a besieged city? 
Cannot our wives and daughters traverse our streets GENERAL Ripley. It appears from the Louisiana 
without meeting street fighters, armed with double | Chronicle, that a suit of interdiction has been com- 
barrelled guns, pistols and bowie knives at every | menced against gen. Ripley; he that led on the 
corner? We blush for the fame of our city, and cali American soldiers at the battle of Bridgewater, 
on our excellent and indefatigable judge Bennett, | Lundy’s Lane and Fort Erie. ‘Phe suit,” it says 
in his official capacity, and every good citizen, who “which involves his property, his reputation, his 
has the welfare of Columbus at heart, to take im-| {ree will, and his character as a man, bas been in- 
inediate and legal measures to rid the city of gain- stituted against him without his knowlecge, aud by 
blers, and to prevent a recurrence of the scenes ol | these to whom the eyes of the waning patriot were 
last week. Public opinion has been forcibly ex- | turned to sinooth the little remuant of his journey 
pressed against professional gainblers in various “to that undiscovered country, from whose bourne 
towns in the state, and it is now high time for the} no traveller returns.’ A plot to take away froma 
people of Columbus to speak out in ‘tones that can-/| noble relic of better days, the gallant and war-worn 
not be misunderstood in relation to this matter. Ripley, the use of his property; his hard acquired 
competence and his senses.” 

We do not know what is meant by the above, if 
it be not that the “nearest friends” of general Rip- 
ley have felt ita duty to make legal inquiries as to 
the state of his mind, and his ability to manage his 
fiscal affairs. 


municated to this combustible substance. The quan- 
tity was enormous enough to have destroyed an in- 
conceivable amount of property, and oceasioned a 
dreadful Joss of life. 

Measures were about to be taken by the corpora- 
tion to enforce the utinost penalties of the faw in the 
case. The consignees are to be prosecuted, and 
through them the shippers at New York may be 
reached. 








“A nonLe Scot.” One of the oldest and most | 
wealthy citizens of New Orleans, 4lexander Milne, 
died there about ten days ago. Mr. M. was a na- 
tive of the town of Fochambers, in Scotland, and 
| went to New Orleans about 50 years ago, a perfect 
stranger, without a penny, but by dint of industry, 
energy and strict integrity he sueceeded in business, 
won the friendship of his fellow-men, and laid the 
|foundations of the large fortune which he subse- 
quently accumulated. By his will, the whole of his 
immense estate, after deducting legacies to the 
| amount of about $200,000, is bequeathed to four 
asylums for destitute orphan children, viz. the Or- 
phan boy’s asylum of Lafayette, the Poydias asylum 
of Lafayette, the Poydras asyluin for girls, and two | 





CLEARNESS OF THE ATMOSPHERE AT GREAT 
ELEVATIONS. In ascending high mountains travel- 
lers are often much deceived in regard to disiance, 
on account of the clearness of the atmosphere. Cap- 
tain Head mentions that while among the Andes, he 
dropped a condor shot which appeaied to fall within 
thirty or forty yards of the place where he stood, but 
on sending a man for it, to his astonisment he found 

the distance to be so great as to take above half an 
‘others, to be hereafter incorporated by the legisia- | hour in going and returning. In the Pyrenees the 
‘ture of Louisiana and established at Milneburgh. | celebrated cascade of Gavami, appears about a short 
|The property thus secured forthe education of the | mile fiom the Auberge, where travellers frequently 
| destitute orphans of New Orleans, is estimated at | leave their mules to rest, while they proceed on foot, 
‘near a million of dollars; much of it is said to con- | little aware that they are exposing themselves to a 
sist of unimproved real estate, that will rise in value, long and laborious walk of above an hour’s duration. 
and in the course of time no doubt this ample pro- | in the Andes, Humboldt remarked this phenomenon, 
vision will be doubled. To his native town of Fo- | stating, that in the mountains of Quito he could dis- 
‘chambers, a fund of $100,000 was bequeathed for| tinguish the white ponch of a person on horseback, 
‘the establishment of free schools. A number of) at the distance of seventeen miles. Another writer 
legacies were left to his relations, varying in amount. notices the saine fact and states that he has seen the 
‘from $100 to $6,000. A liberal maintenance was | planet Venus, in dazzling sunshine at half past eleven 
‘allowed also to three domestics who had served faith- | o’clock from the summit of the Pyrenees. 
fully and ministered to his comfort in his old age. A 
New Orleans paper justly remarks that many a| LiGHT HOUSE ON THE ISLE OF Bonaire. De- 
i child, rescued from poverty and ignorance, will rise | partment of state. Nottce. Informatron has been 
‘up in after years and bless the name of Alexander! received from the charge d’aflaires of the Nether- 
Malue. | lands, that al ght-house has been recently erected 
bilicitle on a most southern point of the isle of Bonaire, near 
| Gunrowp7R FRAUD. The indignation of the | Curacao, in the latitude of 12 degrees, 2 minutes, 
citizens of New Orleans was very justly excited at the | and 12.5 seconds north, and the longitude of 68 de- 
treachery of a New York merchant, which, but for! grees, 22 minutes, and 48.5 seconds west from Green- 
its fortunate detection, might have sacrificed the | wich. The light is elevated seventy feet above the 
lives of hundreds. The affair is related in the Bee sea; itis clearly visible at the distance of from six 
as follows:— 'to ten miles at sea, but cannot be discerned at the 

“The ship Superior, from New York, captain Bar- | distance of more than tweive miles. Vessels coming 
“rows, now discharging opposite a part of the levee, | from the eastward towards Curacao, will be able to 
‘inthe third municipality, bad on board seven hogs- | direct their course by the aid of this light. They 
heads which had been shipped in New York, and)“ ould, however, do well to lay off and on during the 
set down in the manifesto as containing crockery | night, as soon as they perceive it, in order to escape 














ware. On removing these hogsheads, yesterday, | running on the island of Little Curacao, which 
the head of one of them burst open, and instead of| scarcely appears above the surface of the water. 
crockery, it was perceived to be filled with kegs of | 


powder, RusstA AND Circassia. News from Circassia, 
Captain Barrows made the fact known immediate- | down to the first of September, says the London cor- 
ly to the mayor, who repaired to the vessel, had the | respondent of the Journal of Commerce, shows that 
other hogsheads examined, and discovered that they | the brave mountaineers are resolved to conquer or 
were all packed with the same dangerons article. | to dle. To the last proposition made to them, they 
The quantity of powder contained in these hogs- | replied, “As to commerce you have gold, wheat, 
heads amounted to no less than 9.000 weight. They | and manufactures. We have steel. We buy our 
were reinoved to the powder magazine. In order to | merchandize of you at the risk of our lives. In 
render the fraud more coinplete, the hogsheads were | selling it to us you expose yours. If this kind of 
all marked on the outside “crockery.” | commerce displeases you, retire beyond the Don, 
This is one of the most atrocious deceptions we | and we will not come there to seek you. As toa 
have ever heard of. There can be no doubt that the | truce, no—the wild boar does not make peace with 
object of the shippers was to avoid paying the heavy | wolves. You are as numerous as wolves; we as un- 
freights which would certainly have been exacted | governable as wild boars. Let us fight. Allah 
from the transport of so dangerous and destructive a | knows beforehand which of us will be victorious.” 
With this view the fraud! The same letter inforins us that the Russian army of 
from grasping | the Caucasus, under the orders of lieutenant general 
parsimony, were reckless of the peril in tL in the | Golovine, aimounts to 111,000 men, of which seven- 
vessel, crew and passengers were, through their | ty-five thousand are regular troops, the remainder 
agency, placed. The powder was of course stowed | being composed of Cossacks. The Circassians have 
away ainid the rest of the cargo, no particular at-| as great force, that is, as regards numbers, three 
tention being paid to it. Carelessness or accident | tribes of whoin being still independent, could send 
might have blown the vessel to atoms, and thrown | 450,000 fighting men into the field, had they but the 
a fearful responsibility on those who were guilty of | means of organization and arming. 


this fraudulent collusion. Had the powder not been | ; ye 
providentially discovered, it would have been de-|  DUELLING. The king of Naples has lately pub- 


posited in some warehouse in the city, as crockery—| lished a law against duelling. A challenge to fight 
suppose a fire had broken out, or a spark had com-|@ duel, either written or verbal, is punishable by im- 


material as gunpowder. 
was practised by individuals who 
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prisoninent in the third degree, with a disqualifica- 
tion for al! public functions and the loss of all pen- 
sions for two to five years after the expiration of 
the punishment. A person who accepts a chal- 
lenge is subject to the same punishment. Any act 
of violence committed against a person in conse- 
quence of refusing to accept a challenge shall be 

unished accordingly to the previous existing laws, 

ut the rate of punishment shall be increased one 
degree above what it is in ordinary cases. Ifa 
challenge is accepted and the parties meet, but the 
duel does not take place, they shall be punished by 
banishment and the loss of pensions. If the duel 
takes place, without either party being wounded, 
they shall be punished by irons in the first degree, 
with the loss of pensions. If wounds follow, the 
wounded party shall be punished as above, and the 
party inflicting the wound, shall be punished ac- 
cording to the existing Jaws. Murder committed 
in a duel, shail be punished as assassination. The 
body of a person killed in a duel, and also of one 
who shall suffer death in consequence of a duel, 
shall be buried in a profane place, designated by the 
police, without funeral ceremony, and without any 


monument. Seconds, bearers of a challenge, and 
all who take part in a duel, shall be punished as 
principals. ilitary men, besides being subject to 


the dispositions of this decree, shall be punished 
by the military penal statute for insubordination. 





“RESPONSIBLE” LEGISLATORS. In the course 
of aspeech at the late Birmingham radical meeting, 
Mr. Vincent gave the following amusing, and no 
doubt accurate description of that very intelligent 
senator and statesman, Mr. Richard Potter, the 
member of Wigan:—He (Mr. Vincent) went with 
some friends to several meinbers of parliament to 
request their signatures to a petition that had been 
agreed to in reference to universal suffrage and the 
vote by ballot, and amongst others they waited upon 
Mr. Potter, the member for Wigan. They saw hin 
dressed in certainly a very elegant morning gown— 
(a laugh )—and seated in a comfortable easy chair. 
(Laughter. ) Near to him was also seated an in- 
telligent secretary—(a laugh )—-who had an exceed- 
ingly intelligent eye-glass—(laughter)—which he 
held to his eye, and with great ease and nonchalance 
surveyed the deputation that waited on the honora- 
ble member. (Immense laughter.) The deputa- 

‘tion asked Mr. Potter to sign the petition. The 
hon. gentleman said, ‘I refer you to my secretary.” 
(A laugh.) Thereupon the intelligent secretary 
took up his eye-glass—(great langhter)—and alter 
surveying the petition, turned to Mr. Potter and 
said, “Oh, sir, you don’t go for universal suffrage.” 
(A laugh.) 


(Roars of laughter.) Again the secretary cast his 
eye-glass at the petition, and seeing the word ‘bal- 
lot” in it, smirking, observed, “Oh, sir, you-go for 
the ballot.” Laughter.”” “Oh,” responded Mr. 
Potter, ‘“‘iny secretary says I go for the ballot, and 
I think you, gentlemen, ought to go for the ballot 
also.” (Loud laughter.) [What need is there of 
comment? ] 





THe MAHAN CASE. We have taken pains to 
investigate the grounds upon which the prosecution 
against Mahan was coinmenced in Kentucky. The 
indictments were found by the grand jury, under 
the conviction that Mahan had been personally in 
Kentucky, engaged in assisting the black men 


named as abstracted, to escape from their masters. | 


Mahan avers that this is an unfounded allegation. 
But I understand an effort will be made to sustain 
the prosecution on another ground. The ground 
is proof that the slaves were assisted in Kentucky, 
by a person engaged for that purpose by Mahan. 
And this inode of reaching citizens of the free states 
has been looked to for some time by the owners of 
slaves as one of the greatest importance to their se- 
curity in slave property. It is not improbable that 
Mahan’s should be made a test case. Its import- 
ance in aiding a political revolution in Ohio may 
turn out to be but a lesser influence upon the affairs 
of the nation. { Cincinnati Gazelle. 

Onto rtveR. The Pittsburg Advocate of Wed- 
nesday the 24thth ult. says— 

We have 3] inches in the channel, which ena. 
bles our lightest boats to runout. They must wait 
however a day or two between this and Wheeling 
until the water rises there. 

The Wheeling Gazette of the same day says— 

The river rose considerably during the latter 
part of last week, but has again commenced falling. 
On Saturday the steamers Hunter and Steubenville 
left Pittsburgh for Louisville—they have not vet 
arrived here, and the probability is they have got- 
ten aground, and the passengers have returned. 
The Pulaski left this port yesterday evening, and 


“Oh, gentlemen,” said Mr. Potter, | 
‘smy secretary says I don’t go for universal suffrage.” 





will probably be able to get down. Navigation has 
not yet actually resumed, and we fear, from the 
present prospects, it will be some time before we 
can confidently announce such to be the fact. 

THE POTATOE TRADE. The Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire papers inform us that great quan- 
tities of potatoes have been shipped from most of 
the sea port towns for southern states. Like all 
spvculations, a speculation in potatoes is profitable 
only to the few who are fortunate enough to lead the 
way in raising asuccessful bue and ery about scarci- 
ty, short crops, famine, &c.&e. Those wholed the 
way in exporting potatoes from the east, perhaps 
have done well for themselves, and well also for 
the products. But from all we can learn, the 
southern market is, at this moment, so glutted, that 
potatoes are selling fora less sui per bushes in 
some of the southern cities, than they sold for be- 
fore they were shipped. 

A lot of potatoes shipped from Massachusetts to 
Philadelphia, and costing nearly 45 to 46 cents a 
busbel on board vessel, are now in the Philadel- 
phia market, and nobody there is willing to give 
more than the original price,—thus losing the 
whole amount of freight, and perhaps something 
more. 

The Portsmouth Gazette says, ten thousand 
bushels of potatoes have already been shipped 
from that port to the south. They sell common at 
40 cents, and Chenangoes at 50. Back in the coun- 
try 20 or 30 miles, the Gazette says, they turn out 
well. The Bath Telegraph says that a greater 
quantity of potatoes than ever before known, has 
been shipped from that place and the towns above, 
during the last fortnight, forsouthern ports. They 
are worth there froin 30 to 40 cents per bushel, and 
we apprehend that if many more are shipped, they 
can soon be purchased cheaper at the south than at 
the north. The Telegraph estimates that upwards of 
of $300,000 will be expended in this state, in the pur- 
chase of potatoes for shipment. Some of the Bos- 
ton papers express the hope that the potatoe ship- 
pers will not forget that they can find a market for 
their surplus potatoes without ‘shipping them to 
the south.’’ Potatoes beara high price in the Bos- 
ton market,—bigh enough, we should think, to 
satisfy the reasonable desires for profit of any farm- 
er in Maine. . 

We published all these facts as we see them in 
our exchange papers, for the information of our 
farmers and traders. It appears to us that if ship- 
tnents and sales are to be made, it would be well to 
postpone the sale, at least for some time to come. 
Some of our southern buyers expect that the recent, 
present, as well as contracted, shipments of potatoes 
will drain the state of Maine. It is impossible. 
We have a large supply as yet, and if all the world 
will give the farmers of Maine fair notice that they 
wish to be supplied from Maine, the supplies can 
be made easily and profitably. [Portland Adv. 

NAVY DEPARTMENT. £xtract of a@ letier to the 
secretary of the navy, from Dr. B. 8S. Edwards, sur- 
geon of the West India fleet, dated September 30, 
1838: 


‘Sir: It is a source of much gratulation to me, in 
closing my duties as fleet surgeon, to report that the 
officers and crews of all the ships upon this station 
continue in excellent health; that from the reports 
received, we have been spared the loss of a single 
individual by disease during the quarter. It has 
been our fortunate lot during the command of com- 
modore Dallas up to this time, that the ships of this 
squadron, moving inaclime noted for its malig- 
nant diseases, should have passed unscathed through 
seasons of petilence.” 

ForTUNATE RECOVERY. Some time since, three 
kegs containing $50,000 in specie, designed for the 
pay of the Indians, was stolen from the arsenal at 
Fort Crawford. By the Galena Gazette of the 10th, 
we learn that $10,000 has been recovered, and a 
clue obtained which, it is believed, will lead to the 
recovery of the balance. The thieves, it appears, 
buried two kegs inthe prairie. Twoof them were 
apprehended, when one revealed the whole story; 
and after considerable search, the greater portion 
was found buried in different places. One keg fell 
to the lot of two thieves whe escaped over the 
Wisconsin with it where they reside. 

[St. Louis Republican. 


THE WEATHER AND THE crops. A late number of 
the London Standard has the following table, showing 
the nature of the seasons in Great Britain since 1790, 
and the annual average prices of wheatin each of the 
seasons. The obje ‘t of its publication by the London 
editor is to show that the highest en of grain have 
generally marked the seasons of the greatest commer- 
cial prosperity, and also to prove the greatly-improved 





i I ‘i 
condition of the manufacturing population unde; th 
operation of the corn-laws. 

ears. Nature of the seasons. Per quarter—whea; 


ms s. d 
17 90 53 3 : 
17 Peace and favorable seasons 47 3 

42 

i793 War, but favorable seasons 47 e 

1794 a 5] 
Deficiencies of the crop 4 
1796 76 6 

1797 Seasons less unfavorable 52 6 
1798 67 6 
scan Bad seasons 67 6 

110 1) 

180] Gocd crop followed by peace, also Ws 
good seasons in 1802- 15 6 
toa Average crops a4 , 

1804 60 5 
1805 { Deficient crop, followed however by} 87 | 
1806 average crops 1805-6-7 76 9 
1807 73 J 
1808 Partial deficiency 73 11 
1809 Great deficiency 24 5 
1810 Good crops 103 3 
1811 Deficiency 92 5 
1812 2 Favorable crops, but currency de- $122 9 
1813 preciated 106 6 

Nearly an average crop, but great 
1814 import and decrease of charges of | 72 ] 
production consequent on peace 
1815 Full average orop 63 8 
1816 Great and general deficiency 76 2 
1817 N t di o 94 0 
1318 ot exceeding average 83 8 
1819 Somewhat below an average crop 72 3 
1820 Exceeding average crop 65 40 
182] A 54 5 
1929 ¢ Average crop 13 6 
1823 Scarcity 61 0 
1824 Average 62 0 
1825 Nearly an average 66 6 
18262 4 56 1] 
1827 ¢ Average crop ; 55 0 
1828 Scarcity 60 5 
1829 Average 66 3 
1830 Full average 64 3 
1831 Nearly an average crop 66 4 
1832 58 8 
1833 ? Above an average crop 52 11 
1834 46 2 
1835 Considersble above an average 39 4 
1836 Above an average 48 6 
1837 Under an average 55 10 





CaTiin’s INDIAN GALLERY. We felt ashamed 
and mortified at the inditference inanifested by the 
officers of government, and members of congress, 
towards this most interesting exhibition whilst it 
was in this city, but especially at the little interest 
which was felt in the attempt to secure it to the 
nation; and alinost hope that the permission granted 
in the following letter, to land the collection in 
England free of duty, may be the first step to place 
it beyond our reach, as a punishment to the illibe- 
ral feeling manifested here. 

(copy.) 
*‘Downing street, London, 10th Aug, 1838. 
“George Adlard, esq., New York: 

Srr: I am directed by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer to acknowledge your letter of the 7th May 
last, enclosing a catalogue of Mr. Catlin’s Indian 
gallery, and requesting to be informed whether. in 
the event of Mr. Catlin’s determining to bring his 
collection of Indian curiosities and paintings to this 
country her majesty’s government would permit 
them to be landed free of duty. 

“In reply, I have to inform you that the Jords of 
the treasury are willing to allow Mr. Catlin the 
privilege he seeks, on condition of his signing 4 
bond to re-export all the articles thus introduced, 
” pay the duty if he should think fit to dispose of 
them. 

‘J have the honor to be, sir, 
‘‘Your most obedient servant, 


= (Signed) “S. E. Serine Rice.” 





Tue Tarirr. In answer toa letter from the 
collector of this port, the comptroller of the trea- 
sury has determined that in order that any article 
should be classed as millenery, it must at least in 
part, be made up by hand, and in accordance with 
this rule, that shawls, scarfs, neckerchiefs, handker- 
chiefs, of silk alone and without embroidery, or 
other work done by hand are fee. Also, “silk and 
worsted merino shawls,” silk and worsted middle 
or field; carded wool in the borders, without em- 
broidery or other work done by hand; the compo- 
nent material of chief value, silk. 

Shawls of silk and cotton, without embroidery or 


other work done by hand; component material of 


chief value, silk. Stocks, cravats, suspenders, 
night caps, purses, and buttons, of silk or having 
silk as the component material of chief value; rib- 
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et 
bons, not made u 





p—braid, not made up. Braids, 
or fillets made up for the hair, are classed as mille- 
nery. Galloons, charged as bindings, 25 per cent. 
ad valorem. Laces, lace veils, lace shawls, or 
shades of silk (or thread) liable to a duty of 12) 
per cent. by acts of April 27, 1816, and May 22, 


nen [Jour. of Com. 


CoLONIAL RECORDS OF PENNSYLVANIA. We 
learn from the American Sentinel that Mr. secre- 
tary Burrows announces that the colonial records 
of Pennsylvania will be comprised in ten octavo 
volumes of about seven hundred pages each, and 
that the two first volumes terminating with the 
minutes of the proprietary council in 1717, are 
nearly ready for delivery. Subscription lists are 
opened at the treasurer’s offices in the various 
counties of the commonwealth. The price per vo- 
lume will be one dollar and sixty cents. No person 
can be permitted to subscribe for more than one 
copy. One hundred and fifty copies are assigned 
as the proportion of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia. The people of this commonwealth are 
indebted originally to the historical society of Penn- 
sylvania, for the publication of this valuable and 
honorable record of its by-gone days; of the times 
when the state was founded on the broad principle 
of enlightened humanity and justice. 

{ Nat. Int. 





Exports FRoM VIRGINIA. Tobacco. Average 
quantity inspected yearly, 40,000 hhds., value $100 
per hhds. - - - - $4,000,000 
Average quantity manufactured, 15,000 

hhds., value increased $40 per hhd. 600,000 
Other articles exported froin Richmond 

and Manchester, - - - 1,661,601 
Cotton do do Petersburg, 1,200,000 
Other articles exported froin Fredericks- 

burg and Falmouth, - - - 1,517,500 
Other articles exported from Norfolk (in 

1837, )} - - - - 1,751,888 
Flour inspected elsewhere, and not in- 

cluded above, - - - 137,500 
Cotton goods and yarns exported (de- 

ducting value of raw material, ) - 205,000 





. $11,254,539 
Direct foreign exports and imports of Virginia. 
Exports (average of 5 years ending Sist 





December, 1837) - - $5,265,461 
Imports do 816,887 
Difference, $4,448,575 
BANKS OF VIRGINIA. 
Years. Capital. Loans. Specie. 


Jan’y 1, 1835, $5,694,500 $11,086,531 $1,216,694 


** 1836, 6,511,300 14829,680 1,552,528 

** 1837, 6,731,200 17,705,186 1,617,861 

Years. Deposites. Circulation. 

Jan’y 1, 1835, $2,937,313 5,813,168 

** 1836, 3,568,414 8,182,763 

‘¢ 1837, 4,092,587 9,333,178 
1835, deposites and circulation combin- 

ed, - ° : . - $8,800,480 

1836, do do do 11,731,177 

1337, do do do 13,425,760 


Patrons. Solomon Sinith, esq., the proprietor 
of the Mobile Mercantile Advertiser, has recently 
sold his paper to Messrs. Langdon & Harris. In 
his valedictory, he says some true things in an 
amusing style, as the following extract will show: 

Speaking of patrons—I cannot conclude without 
giving some of my ideas on the subject of patron- 
age. ‘Ine Americans are a patronizing people. If 
a person subscribes for a newspaper or advertises in 
it, he becomes a patron; if he “puts up ” at a hotel 
he patronizes that house; if he purchases an article 
at a store he gives the merchant his custom; if he 
visits the play house on a benefit night, he bestows 
on such an actor a dollar! This is all wrong. Let 
us change this patronizing air, and acknowledge 
that, if we take a newspaper, purchase goods, lodge 
ordine at a hotel, go to the play, we expect, at 
least, to get our money’s worth. ‘* Halloo, old fel- 
low!” bawled out a chap to me in South Carolina, 
“T gave you a dollar last night—I like to patronize 
the theatre.” The day before, I had loaned that 
patron fifty dollars to take him home to Georgia, 
which he has not paid me to this day! ‘ 

Of all trades, professions, or callings, I know of 
none—I have foliowed a great many—so poorly 
paid as publishers of newspapers. Many patrons 
of newspapers, otherwise worthy, punctual men, 
think it not unrighteous to let fhe publisher wait 
year after year for his dues—and at last, if he is 


«“ Mr. Type must have his money, must he? Well, 
if he must, he must. Give me a receipt; and do you 
hear? stop the paper—I have patronized that estab- 
lishment six years—there is nosuch thing as grati- 
tude in the world.” Another will tell you he 
never subscribed to a paper—* the boy has left it 
every morning it is true, and, as it was left, i did 
read it occasionally,—but I never ordered it.” 
There is another class of patrons who never sub- 
scribe at all, but are great friends of the paper, and 
always read it; in fact, this is the class who may be 
termed your ‘* constant readers.” ‘ Here, Sam, go 
over the way, with my compliments to Mr. Toin- 
kins, and nik him for the loan of his paper, and Sam 
tell him as he never reads it before breakfast, I’il 
thank him to let John bring it over every worning; 
it is an excellent paper; that editor really knows 
what he is about; I begin to think of patronizing 
him myself.’? There yet remains to be mentioned 
one more class of patrons—supporters, I should 
say, for they are the support and stay of publishers. 
This class is composed of those who say—* Here, 
Mr. Clerk, be so good as to place ny name on your 
subscription list, and write opposite to it PAID IN 
ADVANCE.” In looking overa listof some thou- 
sands yesterday, I saw a hundred or two of this 
class! Jf I had any golden types, their names 


should literally appear in LETTERS OF GOLD. | 


sels in sight,—I took my shirt, hoisted it upon a 
pole, and a boat was sent from one of the vessels 
which took me on board. ‘The next morning, we 
picked Cammett up and be th of us staid on board 
the sloop three or four days when we were put on 
board another sloop and went to Indianquay and 
there we found passage to Key West. ‘he boat 
belonging to the cutter Madison was sent here for 
us and we found that Howard was the captain. I 
went on board the Madison and captain Howard 
told me he was bound to Georgia and then to Ports- 
mouth. He told us to make ourselves comfortable 
and gave the surgeon and steward orders to do 
every thing for us. My wounds are nearly well 
and [hope soon to be at home. Wyer, Cammett 
and Ryan were all of the crew of the Alna that 
were saved. Capt. Thomas, the mate, Andrew 
J. Plummer and Wm. Reed, of Salem, were shot. 
{ Portland Advertiser. 

Stewart’s Trrat. From the Transcript. It 
must be obvious to every considerate and intelli- 
gent mind, that the verdict rendered by the jury 
in the above case was the result of compromise. 
But, in order to satisfy the minds of some who, 
either from ignorance or a Gesire of mischief, are 
endeavoring to excite the public mind in relation 
to it, so as to affix odium upon the gentlemen who 





There are now from twelve to filteen thousand 
dollars due this office, and [ am convinced the pro- 
prietors would willingly sell all the debts for five 
thousand! It is thus with all newspaper offices— 
and why?—because publishers are good natured, 
and submit to theirown degradation tn the scale of 
tradesmen. Let this state of things be amended— | 
“reform it altogether.”? Adhere strictly to the 
terms of your papers—for, take the word of an ex- 
perienced man, you had better keep your ink and 
paper, than furnish them and your labor for nothing. 
You may get popularity, but you will get no pork 
and cabbage for your dinner. 

I now take my leave as proprietor of the ‘ Ad- 
vertiser ;” I forgive all and ask forgiveness of all, | 
if any one has any thing to forgive, and conclude | 
by repeating the advice I gave my Cincinnati | 
friends fifteen years ago, with aslight amendment: | 
‘“LIvE HONESTLY, SERVE Gop, AND PAY FOR | 
YOUR NEWSPAPERS.” 








MASSACRE OF AMERICAN SEAMEN. A letter was 
received in the city this morning from Eleazer 
Wyer, jr. one of the survivors on board the Alna, 
dated Brunswick, (Geo.) Oct. 3d on board the U. 
States schr. Madison. We have seen the letter and 
condense from its contents the following particu- 
lars which will be interesting to our readers. 

The letter says:—‘*We started from Cuba on the 
18th of Aug. It was some time before we got 
round the island. We kept along the Cuba coast 
to Matanzas, and then took our departure for Bos- 
ton. Onthe 5th of Sept. it began to blow very 
hard, and we found the wind increasing and et 
took in sail accordingly. On the 7th Sept. it blew 
a complete gale from the northeast. We were | 
within 15 or 20 miles of the Florida coast, and | 
finding ourselves drifting ashore we got sail upon | 
her again, and carried away the head of our how- 
sprit. We had to shorten sail and heave her to 
again, the sea coming over and sweeping the decks. 
We found that we could not keep her off the land, 
and so concluded to run her on shore in the day 
time, and to save our lives. Accordingly we low- 
ered the mainsail and put the helm up. The ves- 
sel was soon ashore, and we waited until she was 
driven so farnp the beach that we could easily 
jump from her on shore. We worked as long and | 
as hard as we could to get our clothing and provi- | 
sions ashore. One hand, John Sheaf, was washed 
overboard before we got ashore, and drowned. 

We got ashore our clothes with plenty of pro- 
visions and water,—enough to last us a month. We 
remained here until Sunday the 9th, when about 
hoon, we were attacked by a party of Indians. The 
first gun was aimed at the mate, which put him, 
the cook and the Dutchman to flight. I ran into 
the tent and told the captain that the Indians were 
upon us. The captain told Cammett and myself 
that the Indians would not hurt us, and teld us also 








' composed the jury, it is deemed proper to make 
the following statement: 


It was generally understood during the early part 


of and throughout the trial that, on deciding upon 


the guilt or innocence of the prisoner, the jury 
would be governed solely by the testimony as detailed 
from the stand. On Thursday morning, therefore, 
when the evidence on both sides closed, the mind 


of every juror was made up, and stood 7 guilty, 5 


not guilty. When the ballot was taken on Satur- 
day evening after the arguments, and the case 
finally subinitted, it stood 7 guilty, 5 not guilty. 
Thus it continued to be from Thursday 12 o’clock 
until Sunday 1 o’clock, without the slightest prob- 
ability of any change in the opinions of any one ju- 
ror taking place. 

On Sunday morning at 9 o’clock the following 
communication was sent to the court, signed by all 
the jurors : 

‘‘Tothe honorable the judges of Baltimore city 
court: 

‘GENTLEMEN: One of the jurors, who has been 
sick ever since we have been empannelled in this 
case, is now extremely ill, so much so that we are 
seriously afraid that if continued longer in confine- 
ment the forfeiture of his life would be the conse- 
quence. 

In addition to that, we regret to have to state 
that in our opinion there is no probability or even 
possibility of our ever being able to agree upon a 
verdict. We therefore most respectfully request 
that we may be discharged.”’ 

To the former part of the above the court replied 
that the sick juror should have every convenience 
allowed him, that the circumstances of the case 
would admit of. 

To the latter part no reply was received, except 


| “the court would meet again at3o’clock to receive 


any verdict that we might have agreed upon.” 

It was now evident that a unanimous verdict of 
either guilty or not guilty, could not and would not 
be agreed upon. About 1 o’clock, P. M., on 
Sunday, the proposition was made to compromise, 
by a verdict of murder in the second degree. By 
3 o'clock ten of the jury bad acceded to it, and 
about half after 6 the remaining two gave in and 
signed to that effect. 

From the above, it will be obvious to every one, 
that the verdict was one of compromise, and it is 
sincerely hoped that the public—after mature re- 
flection upon all the cireumstances of this difficult 
and awfully responsible case, occupying, as it did, 
the time and undivided attention of the jury for ten 
whole days—will come to the conclusion that the 
verdict was the proper one, and the only one that 
could have been agreed upon. 

ONE OF THE JURY, 


LEGAL peEcision. A case involving the crimi- 





not torun. The Indians immediately fired again 
and shot me through the hand and thigh. Alltbree 
of us now started and run along the beach,—and 
the Indians behind in full chase. The captain 
could not keep up with us, and being behind, the 
Indians overtook him—upon his knees he begged 
for life but the Indians at once shot him dead.— 
Cammett and myself bid ourselves in the bushes, 
sueceeding in making our escape. I kept in the 
woods until near sundown when I came to the 
beach and walked thirty or forty miles, living upon 
the dead fish I found on the shore. Thus T pursued 





compelled to pay, he does it with a very bad grace. 


my course until Wednesday night when I saw ves- 


nality of passing counterfeit ‘‘small bills’? on banks 
‘of other states. came before the cireuit court held 
‘last week at Elmira, ‘The prisoner was arraigned 
on that indictment for paying ont a spurious $3 
note on a Massachusetts bank, and discharged by 
judge Monell, on the ground that the statute con- 
siders all such bills valueless. Thus, with laws 
that we do not want, and without those the public 
good requires, the people get along the best wa 
they cam, while the unblushing rogue pushes his 
way through the world, not only with impunity, but 
absolutely triumphant. 

{ Havana [ Chemung] Republican, 
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Mitirary concert. On the recent arrival of 
the emperor and empress of Russia at Berlin, all the 
bands, draminers, and fifers of the nine regiments of 
infantry and eleven of cavalry, amounting to 1,074 
men, were assembled in front of the royal place, and 
disposed on three sides of an oblong square, one 
hundred and twenty paces by sixty-five. The 
longest side of the square was occupied by the infan- 
try bands, one of the small sides by those of the ca- 
valry, composed of wind-instruinents, and the re- 
maining side by the drummers and fifers. All the 
general and field officers in full uniform took their 
places on the fourth side. In the centre of the square 
was the leader of the band, and at a certain distance 
froin him, opposite to the regimental bands, their 
separate leaders, all armed with their short wands, 
At a signal given by the leader, the concert coin- 
menced by the hymn ‘God preserve the emperor,” 
and finished at nine o’clock with the Russian retreat 
and an evening prayer. The execution of the con- 
cert is stated to have been adinirable. 

Tue Hon. Natuan SAnrorp died yesterday, at 
his residence on Long Island, alter along and linger- 


Silk in Louisiana. 
we learv a fact as pratifying as it is surprising. 
Mr. Covington, in the parish of St. Tammany, has 
for years cultivated the Morus Multicaulis to great 
extent, and some 10 or 12 planters in that parish 
alone have together 100,000 trees. The climate and 
soil are admirable for this culture, and Mr. C. be- 
lieves silk will soon be a great article of commerce 
in that state. 





LAW CASES. 
LAW OF STOCK JOBBING. 
A case was tried at Philadelphia, the other day, 


rice, upon the validity of a contract for stock, was 
he Jegal question involved. The action was upon 
a memorandum check, given in settlement of a 
stock operation, and the defence was that the plain- 


iad p which the etiecr of combination to raise the 


the stock to a fictitious value, by cornering and 
other devices of the stock market, with the techni- 
cal names of which we are not acquainted. 

The judge, at the request of the counsel for both 





ing indisposition. He was a man of worth and tal- 
ent, of acultivated mind, and possessed of that firm- 
ness of character which is so necessary in public 
life. Heserved the state successively in various 


parties, presented these principles to the jury, as 
| rules by which they should be governed in making 
| up their verdict. 

| First. A combination of one or more of the di- 


From the New Orleans Bee. 


titf had combined with others to raise the price of 


distinguished posts. He was at first speaker of the rectors of an institution and other persons, to raise 
New York house of assembly, then district attorney | the price of the stock of such institution for pur- 
of the United States for New York, and afterwards poses of gain to themselves, bv making large pur- 
a senator in the congress of the United States for chases of said stock on time, after having by vari- 
ten successive years. He was next appointed chan-!| ons contrivances obtained the control of, end the 
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cellor of this state, an office which he held about 
two years, during which he made several important 
decisions. He resigned it to represent his state 
again in the United States senate. For several years 
past his health has been gradually declining. 

[New York Post, Oct. 18. 


SILK CULTURE. 
25th ult. at Philadelphia, of citizens of the states | 
of Delaware, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, en- 


A meeting was beld on the) 


'means of keeping out of the market, such large 
quantities of said stock as to render a compliance 
| with their contracts, by the sellers on time, impos- 
sible, unless, by paying the conspirators exorbitant 
prices—is an nnlawtul and fraudulent combination. 
Second. That contracts for the purchase of such 
stock on time, wade in pursuance of such combina- 
tion by the conspirators, or any of them, with in- 
nocent thiré persons, are fraudulent and void, and 
cannot be enforced against such third persons. 





aged in the culture of silk, at which the Hon. 
ames Naudain, of Delaware, presided. After, 
adopting measures for the forination of a national | 


silk society, reference was made to the suggestion | 


of some southern gentleme. in regard to a conven- | 
tion to be held in Baltimore on the 28th day of the 

present month, and delegates were appointed froin | 
the several states represented, to attend the same. | 
Of the beneficial cousequences likely to arise from | 
the proposed convention, there can, we presume, | 
be but one opinion. The opportunity which it will 

furnish for intercommunication between intelligent. 
men from various parts of the union, and the inter: | 
change of opinions on matters of theory or prac- | 
tice, will be the means of eliciting much valuable | 
information, The silk producing interest is be-| 
giuning to be a very important one, and every ine- | 
thod should be used by which its advancement may 

be promoted. The attendance on the oceasion will 


of course be large, and such measures will, we | 


Third. ‘That if the plaintiff was a party to such 
combination, and the alleged market price was the 
result of the said combination, and of the acts of the 
participants therein in pursuance thereof, and was 
far above the real value of the said stock, the plain- 
titf is not entitled to recover against au innocent 
thiid person. 

Fourth. That if the jury believe the foregoing 
facts, then it makes no difference whether the de- 
fendant gave a check or obligation for the sum 
claimed or not: or whether he knew, at the time 
he zave it, of the alleged combination or not; in 
neither case is the plaintiff entitled to recover. 


INTERESTING CASE. 

The Athens (Tenn.) Journal bas the following 
notice of an interesting case which was recently 
decided at that place by judge Keith. 

A Cherokee Indian confined by general Scott for 


} : ° 
presnine, be adopted, as will furnish a regular sup- | Proper conduct was brought before the judge on 


ply of information on the important subject. 
[ Balt. American. 


The Mobile Mercantile Advertiser suggests an 
adinirable plan, in our estimation, for the support 
and instruction of children whose parents are too 
poor to educate them, and who are, consequently, 
running at large in the streets and acquiring bad ha- 
bits. The proposition embraces the formation of a 


a writ of habeas corpus, with a view of procuring 
his discharge. The case was argued at full length, 
and with considerable ability, on the part of the 
prisoner, by judge Roane, of North Carolina, and 
J. F. Gillespy, esq. of Madisonville, ‘Tennessee; in 
defence of the application, by general Scott, who 
appeared in ,erson, and made his own defence, as- 
sisted, however, by major Jernagin, who was em- 
ployed, we suppose, by the Cherokee authorities, 





stock company, the capital of which shall be invested | to attend to any general question which might arise 


in the purchase of a sufficient quantity of land to be | 
devoted to the silk culture in its various branches.— | 
The labor of attending to the worms, collecting their | 
food, &c., is so light that the most feeble may per- | 


in the course of the investigation, involving the ge- 


neral interests of the Cherokees on the subject of 


emigration. 
For the prisoner it was contended, first that he 








forin it and have ample leisure to devote to their | Was a native of North Carolina, because his ances- 
school studies, whilst the profitableness of the pur- | tors had previously taken a reservation in that state 
suit is such as to reimburse fully any expenses in-| Under the treaties of 1817 and 1819; and, lastly that 
curred. A school house is to form a portion of the | he had been permitted by general Smith, superin- 


proposed establishment, which is to be under the | tendent of the emigration, with the approbation of 


direction of competent superintendents. The bene- | the commissioner of Indian affairs, to remain in the 
ficial effects arising from such an institution are great, | country. On the other side it was contended that 





as well in regard to the morals as the physical pow- 
ers of the pupils, who would enjoy ample exercise 
in the open air whilst they would be rescued from 
the baneful influences of evil associations. Nor 
would the estalishinent parta e, in any degree, of 
the character of an institution for the punishment of 
crime, as the intention is to take only the children 
of poor parents who are unable or unwilling to edu- 
cate their ofispring. [ 16. 


Much has been said about the great quantity of| 
Morus Multieaulis trees in Fiance and other por- | 
tions of Europe. We observe it stated on authority 
of genera! Tallmadge, who visi e/ all the pr ncipal | 
silk districts in that country, tha’ tere are even now 
more Morus Multicaulis trees iithe United States 
than there are in the whole of Europe. 





the prisoner was not a citizen, and that the permis- 
sion to remain was void, being in violation of the 


| treaty of 1835-"36, and not given by the authority 


of the president of the United States. General 
Scott, moreover, claimed the right, and did in form, 
in the body of his return to the writ of habeas cor- 
pus, revoke the permission given to the prisoner to 
remain in the country. 

Judge Keith determined, in substance, that the 
prisoner was no citizen—that, by the terms of the 
treaty of 1835-’6, the Cherokees were to leave the 
country ceded, and the time agreed upon in which 
they bound themselves to remove having expired, 
the government of the United States not only had 
authority, but were bound to remove the Indians 
from the ceded territory; and that the judicial offi- 
cers of the state possessed no authority to discharge 





from the custody of the officer charged with iy¢ 
removal of the Indians, the body of any prisoner le- 
gally taken in the execution of his order or in dis. 
charge of his official functions; and that the per- 
mission to the prisoner to remain, if given, wag 
void, no matter by whom granted, as no power ex. 
isted in any officer of the government to grant a 
perinission to any individual in violation of the 
te1ms Oi Ine treaty. 


LAW OF PARTNERSHIP. 


The supreme court of the state of New York Was 
occupied the whole of last week in hearing the 
trial of law, Barry et als. vs. John H. Costar et als 
The decision in this case establishes clearly the law 
of partnership under the revised statutes. The 
jury, at alate hour on Friday evening, under the 
charge of the court, without leaving their seats 
found a verdict against the defendants for the {y}j 
amount claimed—$25,850 50. A great many jm. 
portant points of law were raised by counsel in the 
course of the trial. 

The principal features of the case were, that the 
defendant, Costar, entered into a limited or special 
co-partnership, on the Ist of February, 1836, with 
John A. N. Ebbetts and Edwin U. Berryinan, as 
importing merchants; that some time subsequently 
the firm became insolvent, and Costar, being the 
only responsible man, was sued for its debts. 

It was endeavored to be shown that the defend. 
ant, Costar, had, by his acts, if not by a non-com. 
pliance with the reqnisites of the statute at the 
time when the co-partnership was entered into by 
him with the firm of Berryman & Edwards, become 
a general partner instead of a special partner, and 
therefore liable for all the debts of the firm. 

It was in evidence that the capital to be paid in 
by Costar, viz: $25,000, was made up partly of 
outstanding debts of a previous firm, of which Mr. 
Costar had been a member, partly of remnants of 
merchandize, and the balance by a check drawn by 
his father, which check was never used. 

It was contended that this was not such a com- 
pliance with the requisites of the statute as was 
necessary to make Mr. Costar a special partner. 
Owing to a mistake in a newspaper,‘the notice of 
special partnership had not been published accord- 
ing to law, having been paid and marked for six 
weeks, and only inserted fifteen days; and that, in 
consequence of this omission, and the neglect on 
the part of the defendant in not paying in his cap- 
ital in money instead of paper and merchandise, he 


| became a general partner. 


This decision involves in its results claims against 
Mr. Costar, due by the firm, of upwards of $200,000. 
[N. Y. Express. 


SUPERIOR COURT. 


Before Chief Justice Jones—Saturday Oct. 20. 


Luke Tierman et als. vs. John Simpson, survivor, 
&c. of Mathew McLaughlin and Wm. Read. 


Thus was an action on two promissory notes 
given in 1825 by the defendants, dealers in Selina, 
Ala., to the plaintiffs, merchants doing business in 
Baltiinore, Md. The defendants pleaded princi- 
pally the statute of limitations, and the plaintiffs 
pleaded a new promise, under the following cir- 
cumsiances. After the notes were barred by the 
statute, Mr. James C. Barry, at the request of the 
plaintiffs, took the notes to Selma, and presented 
them to Mr. McLaughlin, (the partnership having 
since been dissolved,) and all the defendants re- 
siding there, Mr.McL. regretted his inability to meet 
them, but said it was a just debt, and should be 
paid. This conversation took place at the tavern 
after dinner, but Mr. MeL., although very frequently 
drunk, was sober at that time, and perfectly under- 
stood what he was doing. At a subsequent con- 
versation, he repeated his promise to pay the notes. 
The witness afterwards had a conversation with 
Mr. Simpson, but what transpired was not then 
shown in evidence. 

The defendant produced a mass of documentary 
testimony tending to show that McLaughlin, by 
reason of his feeble mind, induced by habitual 1n- 
temperance, was incompetent to bind the other 
parties by any new promises. This evidence after 
a prolonged argument was ruled out by the court, 
under exception from the defendant, ‘he intending 
to argue this question before a full bench. F 

The defendant then contended that the notes ha 
been in part paid by other drafts, and this the plain- 
tiffs admitted; and it was further stated that at the 


'time he made the new promise McLaughlin was 


not aware of that fact. : 

The court charged that the only question for 
their decision was. whether McLaughlin made any 
new promise. As to the question of the oe 
bility of the testimony offered and ruled out, t rc 
was a question of law for the decision of the cour 
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‘Verdict for plaintills $3,632 42, being the amount 
claimed after allowing the paymenis made on the 
notes by the defendants. 

G. Griffin, for plaintiffs; S. P. Staples and John 
Slosson, for defendants. [N. Y. Cour. and Ing. 





DINNER TO MR. FORSYTH. 


Columbus, Oct. 22, 1838. 

Sir: The undersigned committee, in behalf of 
themselves and your neighbors and friends of this 
city, experience much gratification in being able 
to welcome you to your home. : 

We trust that you will not deem it improper in 
us, or those we represent, to say, that in you the 
cause of democracy has found one of her ablest, 
most eloquent and fearless champions, and we re- 
‘oice to Know that you, Georgia’s favorite sot, as 
a prominent member of the present democratic ad- 
ministration, are still upholding and supporting 
those great principles, upon the perpetuity of 
which our liberty and happiness so essentially de- 

end. 

We congratulate you, sir, and the country at 
large, upon the cheering prospect before us. The 
freemen of this great republic are beginning to 
speak, and in such a manner as must insure 
triumphant success to the true doctrines of the 
constitution. To us of Georgia, this state of things 
js peculiarly gratifying. Our principles here have 
suffered (as you know) a temporary defeat; but 
we have cause to rejoice, that in other portions of 
this union, this loss has been more than counter- 
balanced. Be assured, sir, that republican Georgia 
cannot long occupy different ground, but that in 
the hour of trial, as she has done before, will nobly 
rush to the rescue. 

The fame of an American statesman belongs to 
his country; and yet we hope, without the impnta- 
tion of selfishness, we may be permitted to claim 
yours as belonging peculiarly to this state. And, 
with this conscious pride for the high capabilities | 
which you possess, and the many important and 
delicate services which you have rendered our 
common countr’, we look forward with pleasing 
anticipations to that period (we trust not remote) 
when that country will call upon you to serve her 
in a still more exalted station. 

We beg leave, sir, to tender you a publie dinner, 
to be furnished by your fellow-citizens of Coluin- 
bus, at such time as will best suit your convenience, 
aud hope that other enzagements of yours may not 
deprive us of the pleasure of meeting you around 
the festive board. 

With hizh consideration and respect, we beg 
leave to subseribe ourselves your fellow-citizens 
and obedient servants, 
James H. Campbell, 
Edward Delony, 
Philip T. Schley, 
John L. Lewis, 
George H irgraves, jr. 
John Quinn, 

John D. Howell, 

Seaborne Thorne, 
Joseph Coleman, 

John Schley, 

B. Hepburn, 

A. Levison, 

J. M. Guerry, 


Joseph Sturgis, 
Henry L. Benning, 
Franklin A. Nisbet, 
W.S. Chipley, 
Alex. McDonald, 
Thomas M. Sanders, 
Anderson Hunt, 
Thomas Davis, 
Jaines Van Ness, 
Thos. W. Watson, 
Wm. K. Schley, 
S. R. Bonner, 
Commitlee. 


Hon. Joun Forsyru. 


Columbus, October 23, 1838. 


GENTLEMEN: I regret to be compelled to decline 
your flattering invitation to meet my fellow-citizens 
of Columbus at the festive board. My public and 
private relations render it impossible for me to do 
otherwise, without exposing myself to censure and 
sacrifices, which I am sure none of you would wish 
Ihe to incur. 

I rejoice with you at the renewed manifestations 
of public opinion in favor of the principles and the 
course of the present and past administrations. 
Time and reflection are alone necessary to enable 
the people to understand and to appreciate the mo- | 
tives and intentions of those to whoin their power | 
iSconfided. In moments of unexpected difficulty | 
and excitement, misrepresentation may delude, but | 
the delusion is ever evanescent, and the reward of | 
the public servant is always certain when his prin- 
ciples are correct and his motives pure. 

Of recent events in the state of Georgia it does | 
hot becoine me to speak; the more particularly as I | 
do hot understand the present condition of popular | 
“pinion, It would appear that, at a moment when | 
the long pending question between the general and | 





state governments, which has been the source of 60 | 


mach discordant controversy, has been satisfacto- | 
rily settled by the administration, a decision has | 


sen made against it; and yet many of those who | 
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have just received marks of the public favor avow- {| pence will cost, among four, from thirty-three to 
edly advocate aud stand pledged to sustain the | forty dollars each; which will provide them 
principles which govern that administration on the | with a good boat with a cabin, servants, excellent 
most important topic on which it has been as- | table, coffee,and wine. At Atfe, there are other 
sailed. boats, more elegant, and that sail faster, which car- 
I pray you, gentlemen, to accept my grateful ry you to Alexandria, by the canal, in twenty-four 
acknowledgements for the flattering terms in which | hours, for which five dollars a head will be charged. 
you have expressed the wishes of my fellow-citi- | At Alexandria you will likely stay eight or ten 
zens, and to excuse me to them for not availing | days; there being several steamers that will take 
inyself of their kindness. you to Malta, Syria, Marseilles, Naples, or Constan- 
Your fellow-citizen, tinople. The delay at Alexandria will enable you 

JOHN FORSYTH. to see the column of Pompey, Cleopatra’s Needles, 

To Messrs. CAMPBELL anid others, committee. | the garden and palace of Ibrahim, the arsenal, and 
the fine ships of war of the Pacha. The English 
congul will obtain you permission to inspect the 
schools for painting and sculpture in the magnifi- 
cent naval arsenal, a3 well as the great admiral’s 
ship of war. All the hotels are good, but |’Hotel 
de Il’Kurope is the best and the cleanest, the charges 





VOYAGE TO THE EAST INDIES, &c, 
From a late foreign Journal. 


Itinenary of the Portuguese lieutenant of the royal 
navy, Joaquin Pedro Celestino Soares, from 
Bombay to Lisbon. are the same as at Cairo. 

Translated from the Lisbon Diario do Governo, of; From Egypt to Europe the passage money is 

the 20th July, 1830. | nearly the same in all steamers, and is as follows: 

[The information contained in the following nar- | from Alexandria to Marseilles, in a French steam- 
rative, is, we believe, ina great measure, novel, and | er, 870 frances, and 280 to Malta, provisions not in- 
will not be without interest to those who contem- | cluded, which, at the best table, cost 6 francs per 





plate a voyage to the Levant or tothe East Indies ] 

The East India coinpany has, in the port of Bom- 
bay, three large steam vessels, the Atalanta, Berenice 
and Semiratnis, of 650 to 700 tons, with engines of 
300 to 320 horse power, and one of 300 tons; ail to 
ply in the Red sea, as far as Seuz, furnished with 


day; the voyage being performed in 12 days to 
Malta, it will cost, with board, 362 francs, or 68 
dollars. The expense in English steamers will be 
about $80, but the attendance is superior; the first 
class of passengers in all the steamers having ca- 
bins forward, holding two, with board in the sa- 


| small quantity of wine, but none to the fourth. A 





every convenience for passengers, at different prices, | loon; the second class have cabins forward, holding 
and performing the voyage with safety and rapidity. | four or eight, dining in the fore cabin, and the 
The first class of passengers pay 800 rupees each, | charge is 180 frances; for the third clase the charge 
or 400 Spanish dollars; each cabin holds two pas- is 90 francs. The English boats perform the voy- 
sengers, with warm and cold baths, and board in the | age one day shorter, as they do not stop anywhere; 
grand saloon; the second class pay 600 rupees each; | the French boats call at Syra to meet the line from 
the cabins are on deck, and there is a large room Constantinople, which causes delay, not to be re- 
common to all to wash and bathe, and board in the | gretted, however, as you will be able to go near 
small saloon, if the number is liinited, but on deck, | Candia, Scarpanto, Ranna Stampalio, Naxos, De- 
if there are many passengers of this class; the third los, &c. reminding yon of Virgil and Ovid, as far 
class, generally, composed of European servants, | as Syra,and afterwards of Byron, when near Nava- 
pay 80 rupees, sleep on deck forward, and they get | rino, Cherso, Sifante, Cape Matapao, and, finally, 
there the table, of which there is always an abun-| by observing Mount Etna covered with snow, 
dance: the fourth class, which is composed of na- | which you may see till you get near Malta. 

tive servants, board with the crew, and generally! At Malta you must perform quarantine, accord- 
are allowed ice and curry; the two first classes are | ing to the sanitary state of the Levant; the party I 
allowed any beverage they require all day, includ- | was with stopped 21 days, in consequecce of some 
ing coffee and milk for breaklast, brandy and any | cases of plague having occurred on board the ships 
other spirituous liquors; the third class is allowed a | of the Pacha, on the eve of our leaving Egypt; the 
expense varies according to the delay, as you must 
pay for every thing at the Lazarettes, which I 
found excellently conducted in the three days I 
stopped at Fort Manoel, (erected by my country- 


certain quantity of luggage is allowed to all these 
classes treight free; to the first three trunks or boxes, 
3) inches long. 16 high, and 13 wide, and three 
cases, with three dozen of bottles, for water or} man, D. Antonio Manuel de Villiena, in the most 
wine, across the desert; to the second class the same | scientific manner,) having every convenience at 
three boxes, and two cases of water or wine, to the | the charge of 16s. per day, with a band of music; 
third and fourth, a trunk or box, of the satne size | the expense of the passengers, in 21 days we were 
as the other classes. The passage is generally | detained there, having cost us $84 each. I waited 
made in 18 or 21 days, according to the wind and | four or five days at Malta for the steamer to Gibral- 
weather, but never exceeding them, touching at | tar, which gave me time to inspect the magnificent 
Mocha, where at the end of nine or ten days, coal | church of St. John of Jerusalem, as well as the stu- 
is taken in, and afterwards at Cossier five days | pendous and inaccessible fortifications of Valetta. 
after. I paid 13 sovereigns for the passage from Malta to 
On arrival at Suez, the passengers find in the | Gibraltar, and four sovereigns to the servants, and 
sands tents erected by Mr. Waghorne’s company for | saw a great part of the coast of Africa and its 
their shelter while they get ready to cross the desert; mountains, as well as those of Murcia and Grenada, 
the baggage being carried by camels at forty pias- | covered with snow, till near Malaga, 
tres, or two dollars each, and the passengers riding| JI was three days and two nights from Gibraltar 
excellent asses, well equipped, for six dollars each, |to Lisbon, touching at Cadiz; for which I paid 
as faras Cairo. This journey lasts from three to | thirty-three dollars in the first cabin, and two dol- 
five days, and is effected in different ways, accord- | lars to the servants; and for the whole voyage from 
ing to the means of the passengers, for in the cara- Bombay, $749, as follows: 








van in which I travelled part of the way, there were | Days. Dollard: 
several rich ladies who had tents of which they | From Bombay to Suca, 18 400 
made use, halting for meals, and living extremely | Snez to Cairo, 24 15 
well, and not hurrying themselves; those, however, Delay at Cairo, 24 12 
who will submit to sleep in the open air, and to eat Down the Nile, 3 85 
sparingly, may proceed faster, and by travelling in In the Canal, be 3 
company with others, and with two servants and | Detained at Alexandria, 7 20 
little luggage, the expense will not be more than Alexandria to Malta 9 70 
twelve to fifteen dollars each. Quarantine at Malta, 21 84 
On the third day, about two o’clock, you see Malta to Gibraltar, 5 65 
Cairo, three leagues distant, where you arrive af Detained at Gibraltar, 2 10 
about five in the afternoon. At Cairo one finds Gibraltar to Lisbon, 8 35 
every thing you can dream of, from ali parts of the Frcs prs 





world;—there are excellent hotels, in which board | To which sum, adding small expenses, these will 
and lodging is had for forty piastres daily, wine amount to $800 the actual voyage. Taking up 
excepted, which costs a dollar the bottte. The} 41 1-2days, and 321-2 days for detention at dif- 
owners of the hotels provide every thing for the | ferent places. 
voyage down the Nile, which lasts from two to | I must observe, that the voyage returning to In- 
three days. The delay is well remunerated by ex- | dia will cost $100 less; aad will be performed in 
amining the mosques, citadel, and the palaces and forty or forty-five days, every precaution being 
gardens of the Pacha; as well as the pyramids, six taken to avoid delays; and the second class of pas- 
miles from the left bank of the river; for which ex- | sengers will not have to pay more than $600. 
eursions there are always boats = conveyances, 
managed by smart clever Arabs. hese excursions . i 
are pe saa he Bong and one is well off who satisfies bis | AMERICAN MAN UFACTU RES, &e. 
curiosity at the cost of ten or twelve dollars, The great fair of the American institute was 
The voyage of the Nile so far as Alfe takes ' closed at New York on Thursday evening the Ist 
three or four days, and is very interesting. The ex- jinst. ou which occasion gen. Tallmadge, president 
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of the institute, made an interesting address which 
is thus sketched in the Journal of Commerce. 

He said that more than half the states of the 
union were represented by articles of competition 
at the fair. He held up the model of a mowing 
machine which has been sent from Maryland, and 
which was very efficient in cutting down grass and 
grain. Hereferred to the cattle which had been 
exhibited and soldat the fair, and spoke earnestly 
of the backwardness of the farmers of New 
York and the adjacent states in the improvement of 
their breeds of cattle. He said that Kentucky had 
started first and most earnestly in this matter, and 
that now her cattle were better than those of New 
York by nearly one hundred per cent. Ohio was 
in this respect next to Kentucky, but a traveller 
from New York who should pass through Lllinois, 
Indiana, or indeed almost any of the new states, 
would be astonished at the superiority of the cat- 
tle which he saw every where. This is attributed 
to the difficulty of changing the habits of an old 
agricultural population, while the population of a 
new country were easily formed on a_ plan of im- 
provement, He said the exhibition of boats might 
challenge the world for its equal. 
Francis, he said had almost marked an era in the 
safety of navigation. The navy yard at Brooklyn 
had offered a specimen in marine competition, but 
it was tov large to be brought into the garden; it 
was the ship Ohio. 
iron was rapidly increasing, so that the annual sales 
of such manufactures in New York amounted to 
$10,000,000. He held up two or three pairs of 
tailors’ shears, made in Fulton street, of which near- 
ly a hundred pairs had been already sent for the 
use of the tailors of London. He also held up a 
Jong and slender and very highly finished pair of 
shears which he said were for the use of the ‘““mon- 
sters’’ to clip bank bills, and their only fault was, 
that they have ground on the blade, ‘the Biddle 
shears.” [Great applause.]} The superiority of 
the Russia sheet iron over that of England had 
long been known. The extretne smoothness of the 
Russia article was produced by a chemical process, 
which all the wealth and ingenuity of England bad 
not been ableto find ont. But a manufacturer in 
Gieen county had sent down samples which he 
held in his hand that surpassed the Russia iron. 

He spoke largely of silk. The dryness of our 
climate, he said, fitted it for the cultivation of silk, 
and so did the enterprise of our people. The first 
moris multicaulis tree was imported by the insti- 
tute, under the particular direction of Dr. Parcellis, 
and it stood for a long time, and grew in the old 
French church in Cedar street. A sample of silk 
was on the table which had been sent from Florida, 
and from Michigan he had a sample from the fam- 
ily of a gentleman who had planted fifteen acres 
with mulberry trees. Michigan, which in 1830 
was a territory with 22,000 inhabitants, but in 1838 
a state with 200,000, and which railroads and steam 
engines would, within a year or two, bring it so 
near to New York that a party of ladies might visit 
it in four days, was well calculated for the culture 
of silk. It had mines, too, of gold, copper, iron, 
and other metals, inexhaustible in quantity and 
invaluable in worth. The soil is fertile almost be- 
yond coinparison, and the climate delightful. In- 
deed, said the president, our young sister has ma- 
ny charms and boundless wealth, which only wait 
for a few more years of maturity to insure our 
lasting adwiration. He might have named, as a 
most important fact in regard to Michigan, that her 
population, on the whole, is one of more intelligence 
and substantial moral character than has pioneered 
the settlement of any other of our new states. 

The president made many other very sensible 
observations on the advantages which were pos- 
sessed for the culture of silk in this country, 





OFFICIAL—NAVY REGISTER. 

Monthly report of vessels attached to the different fo- 

reign stutions, and the changes, us ascertained at 

the department during the month of October, 1838, 

viz: 

MEDITERRANEAN. 

Ship of the line Ohio. 

Frigate United States. 

Sloop Cyane. 

WEST INDIES, 
Sloop Vandalia, 


s* ~=6 Boston. 
© = QOnutario. 
‘ §6Erie. 


“© Natchez. 
‘© Levant, 
Schooner Grampus. 
COAST OF BRAZIL. 
Razee Independence. 
Sloop Fairfield. 


The life boat of 


The valne of manufactures of 


PACIFIC. 
Ship of the line North Carolina, 
Sloop Lexington. 

‘© Falmouth. 
« Exterprise. 
EAST INDIES. 

Frigate Columbia. 

Sloop Jolin Adams. 

EXPLORING EXPEDITION. 

Sloop Vincennes. 

‘© Peacock. 

Store ship Relief. 

Brig Porpoise, 

Schooners Flying Fish and Sea Gull—tenders. 

NOTICES—MEDITERRANEAN. 

The Ohio, captain Joseph Smith, bearing the broad 
pennant of commodore Hull, left Boctonon the 16tb, 
and arrived at New York the 23d October, to com- 
plete her preparations for the Mediterranean station. 

The Frigate United States, captain Wilkinson, 
was at Marseilles on the 16th of August, to sail the 
next day for Mahon; was at the latter place on the 
15th September, all well. Her arrival in the United 
States may soon be expected. 

The sloop of War Cyane, commander Percival, 
aries at Mahon on the 11th of September, 1838, 
all well. 

The Constitution is fitting for sea at Norfolk, des- 
tined for the Mediterranean. 

WEST INDIES. 

The frigate Constellation, commander McIntosh, 
and sloop Concord, lieutenant commanding Saun- 
ders, late of the West India squadron, arrived at 
Boston on the 24th October. 

Sloop Levant, commarder Paulding, sailed from 
New York the 28th October, on her return to the 
West Indies. 

Sioop Natchez, commander Page, was still at Pen- 
sacola the 17th October. 

Sloop Erie, lieutenant commanding Farragut, ar- 
ta at Pensacola from a cruise, on the 17th Oc- 
tober. 

Sloop Ontario, still at Pensacola at the last advices. 
Commander McKenney sailed in the Levant from 
New York, to take command of the Ontaric, on his 
arrival at Pensacola. 

Sloop Vandalia, bearing the broad pennant of 
commodore Dallas, and sloop Boston, commander 
Babbit, absent fiom Pensacola at the last dates, on a 
cruise. 

Schooner Grampus, lieutenant commanding Paine, 
was, at last dates, expected at Pensacola, where or- 
ders have been forwarded to her to cruise along the 
coast of Florida. 

The Macedonian and Warren, at Norfolk, pre- 
paring for sea—destination West Indies. 

COAST OF BRAZIL. 

Razee Independence, commodore Nicholson, ar- 

rived at Rio the 30th August, fourteen days from 
Montevideo—all well, Was still there the 13th 
September, 
Sloop Fairfield, commander Mayo, arrived at Rio 
the 30th August, froin Pernambuco and Bahia—all 
well. Was still there the 13th September. 

Brig Dolphin, lieutenant commander Mackenzie, 

was at Montevideo the 16th August—all well. 
PACIFIC. 

North Carolina, (74) commodore Ballard, was at 
Callao on the 12th July—all well. 

Sioop Lexington, captain Clack, was also at Cal- 

lav on the 11th July, to sail next day for Panama; 
thence she was to sail for the Gulf of California, and 
to cruise upon the coast of Mexico, bordering upon 
the gulf. 
Sloop Falmonth, cammander McKeever, was 
j!Kewise at Callao on the 11th July, to sail the 13th 
or Valparaiso, and expected to return to Caliao in 
about six weeks, when she would be despatched to 
relieve the Lexington. 

Schooner Enterprise, lieutenant commanding 

Glendy, was at Callao the 12th July. 

Schooner Boxer, lieutenant commanding Ni- 

cholson, was at Manzatlan at the last accounts, and 
was, at the date of 11th July, daily expected at Cal- 
lao. 

EAST INDIES. 

Nothing from the vessels attached to this station 

since the last monthly report. 
EXPLORING EXPEDITION 

No despatches from this expedition since the last 

report, 

The steam ship Fullton, captain Skinner, was at 

Nortolk at last dates, having made one or two expe- 

rimental cruises since her departure from Washing- 
ton. 

The packet brig consort, lieutenant commanding 

Gardner, sailed from New York on the Ist inst., for 

Vera Cruz. 

Lieutenant commanding John 8. Nicholas, and 

officers, and complement of men, are about to pro- 





Brig Dolphia. 


ceed from Baltimore to Pensacola tojoin the schooner 


No; but they are to determine “the, six 


guage can be plainer. 
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Woodbury, another government packet, destined 

run between New Orleans and several ports of the 

Gulf of Mexico. hee 
Navy Deparinent, Nov. 5, 1838. 
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NEW JERSEY ELECTION, 

There are charges of frauds in the recent e] 
on both sides, some cases of which we will endeayo 
to present to our readers. In the meantime the 
following opinion of governor Pennington upon th, 
powers of the council to decide upon the legal: 
of the congressional election, may not be uninter. 
esting to our readers. 

GOVERNOR PENNINGTON’S OPINION, 

_ Gentlemen of the privy council: The great ques. 
tion to be considered by us, on the present OCC. 
sion, is this: What power have the laws of New 
Jersey confided to the governor and privy coung;i 
in elections for representatives in the congress of 
the United States? If we can satisfy our minds op 
this point, there will remain for us no alternative 
but to pursue the plain path of duty, as marked oy} 
by the law. 

The statute provides that the elections shal] he 
held in the different townships under the inspec. 
tion of certain township officers, viz: the assessor, 
collector, a judge of election, and a clerk, alj of 
whom are sworn faithfully to discharge their re. 
spective duties. At the close of the polls, these 
officers are required, under their official oaths, to 
certify to the clerk of the county within a givey 
time, the number of votes received in the townshj 
for each candidate. ‘The votes in the several tow. 
ships being thus ascertained, the clerk of the coun. 
ty, who is also a sworn officer, is required, from 
these township returns, to make up, under bis oat; 
of office, one general list of all the candidates voted 
for, together with the number of votes received for 
each, and to transmit the same to the governor 
within seven days hereafter. Upon the receipt of 
these lists from the county clerks, the law directs, 
“that the governor or person administering the 
government of this state, shall, within five days 
alter receiving the said list, lay the same belorea 
privy council to be by him summoned for that pur- 
pose, and after casting up the whole number of 
votes from the several counties for each candidate, 
the said governor, or person administering the gov- 
ernment and privy council, shail determine the six 
persons who have received the greatest number of 
votes from the whole state for representatives in 
congress of the United States from this state.” 

From this act three propositions are clear to iny 
mind, viz. Ist, That the power is conferred on the 
privy council as well as the governor, and that the 
action of the one will not and cannot determine the 
question, without the action of the other; 2d, That 
in determining it, we must confine ourselves to the 
lists furnished by the county elerks, and cannot be 
governed by any other evidence; and, 3d, That in 
discharging this duty we are acting merely as 
ministerial, not judicial officers—our business 1s to 
cast up the votes. . 

The first of these propositions is so plain, that tt 
needs no argument to support it, and I was much 
relieved at finding, that instead of being only ac- 
visers, you are made equal in authority with me, 
in this delicate trust, and are called upon to share 
in the Pry ecg) of action. * 

It will be upon the second and third propositions, 
if any where, that a ditference of opinion will arise 
among us. What does the law direct the governor 
to lay before the privy council? The said lists, re- 
ferring manifestly to the lists transmitted by the 
county clerks, which has been mentioned imue- 
diately before. What are the governor and privy 
courcil to do with the lists thus laid before them: 
They are to cast up the vote. When this is done, 
what are they to determine? Who are entitled, un 
der all the circumstances, to the seats in congress: 
persons 
who have the greatest number of votes.” No lan- 
Was it ever intended by 


€Ctlon 


our laws to make the governor and his privy coun: 
cil the arbiters of an election? There is no power 
conferred on us to examine a single witness, t0 
send for persons or papers, or to take one step 
towards a judicial investigation. If we may 3° 
behind the returns of the county clerks, to those ol 
the township officers, why should we stop — 
We may by the same authority, and with eq”? 
reason, undertake to examine the proceedings 0 
those township officers at the polls. Who bas ever 
dreamed of a governor and privy council in gb 
Jersey setting themselves up to decide on any © 
these matters? They always have been, and from 
the very words of the act must be, confined to the 
clerk’s returns, and to the duty of casting up the 
votes. : , 
But it will be asked, with force and propriety, ! 
a candidate to lose his seat in congress because 4 
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stined to ty clerk does not make a return of the votes? (fallen toour lot, and we must meet it. For iny own more sromenly, In proportion to the capital in- 
is of {h coun'y ty not. If, through inadvertence or design, | part, Lain bound by my official oath, “diligently, | vested. They will yield from ninety to a hundred 

3 Certainty have not been returned by the clerks, it) faithfully, and to the best of my knowledge, to; bushels of rice per acre, which is worth, in the 
any bg ith of the house of representatives, in ‘execute my office, in conformity to the powers caps, about one dollar a bushel; and one hand will 
js in the aed to allow those votes, and give the | delegated to me,” and no motives of policy, no ap- | cultivate about five acres. 

B ther verity erson who with those votes may be| prehension of consequences, shall ever cause me to} Dr. Black has demonstrated in his prize essay, 
€lectioy pony All representative assemblies possess, and failin the fulfilment of that oath. If ey. perience | which, was published in the American Parmer in 
ndeavor continually exercise the rizbt of deciding who is; has shown that the law by which onr conduct tn) 1820, and never read but with approbation, that 
time the entitled to aseatin them. We give the certificates | this matter must be regulated, is unwise or impoli- | every acre of arable land in New Jersey, w hich now 
apon the i persons who appear, by casting up the clerk’s tic, it is the right, as it will doubtless be the desire | sells at froin ten to thirty dollars per acre, is intrin- 
levalit fart to have the greatest number of votes; we | of the legislature, to alter and amend it as to thein | sically worth five hundred dollars per acre; and 
uninter “a by law obliged so to do; but the house of repre | tnay seem proper; but while it remains the law of | mignt be placed in such a state of cultivation as to 

sentatives nay £0 further, and inquire whether any the states, we are bound to make it the rule of our) yield, after paying tbat great amount, and all the 
i. otes have not been returned and counted, and, if | action. From a wish to take upon myself no larger | humerous cXpenses of Cultivation, from six to ten 
at ques. F cull be the case, may allow them in their discre- share of authority in this matter than the law has) per cent. upon the capital employ ed in the purchase 
nt occa. Ff ; tion, Our laws evidently conteinplate such a state | imposed, and an earnest desire to have it settled | and cultivation, The attested history of the present 
of New of things, for they require the township officers to | correctly, and to the satisfaction of all, I have, day illustrates the theory of that essay. The ex- 
coun make out aduplicate certificate of such election, thought it right to call to its decision all whom the) periment has been successfully tried in the state 
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and to file the sane with the town clerk, ‘to be 
used as occasion may require.’ It would be to me 
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law authorizes me tosummon. Although prevent- | 


adjoining. I must request the clerk to read the 
ed by misfortune from taking a more active part in 


‘tollowing article, in the first number of the Dela- 





erative a most painful reflection, were I to believe that the | your deliberations, I have felt that you had a right, ware Register and Farmers’ Magazine, printed in 
tked out restraints under which we are placed by law, of| to expect from me an expression of ny sentiments, February, 1838. Itis headed aa Improvement of the 
not going beyond the certificates of the county and all the aid which I can render you, in the dis- | Sotl—profil of crops—TIlalian spring wheat.” The 
Shall be clerks, would deprive any candidate of his ultimate | charge of our comimon duty. I have only to add | article will be interesting to every farmer, and to 
Inspec. rights. I declare here my earnest wish, that be- | that it has been cheerfully given, and that ifa ma- | a let te any interest in their prosperity : 
ASSessor, fore the proper and constitutional tribunal for de- | jority of the privy council shall be of a different | ‘os n J rT 3 ear mare nin gis Sipple & Pennewell, 
k, all of ciding the matter, each candidate may have the full | opinion, I shall as cheerfully acquiesce in the de- Tee Ya the Gogucdian fet Pn fp bool on St. John 8 
heir re. benefit of every legal vote he may have received at | cone and deliver the commissions as they shall | several acres of very pores ha then offases far cate, 
Is, these the election. nye | CaeSe at the rate of about thirty dollars an acre. After selting 
oaths, to As one means of ascertaining the correct con- | MARKS OF MR. JOHNSON, OF M -aparta sufficient area for theship-yard and landing, 
pene struction of the law under which we are to act, it) REMA I S Ot Rigs ah NSON, OF MD. ‘they had remaining about five or six acres of land, 
OWnship is highly proper for us to Inquire whether any and | Speech of William Cost Johnson, of Maryland, on re~ which they determined to improve, more by the way 
al town. what precedents have been set by those who have | solutions which he had offered proposing to appro-| of experiment than the hope of much proiit. They 
he coun. filled these seats before us. It is to be regretted | priate pubite land for educational purposes to all) commenced liming and manuring their new purchase, 
ed, from that no accurate mninutes of the proceedings of the | the states and territories. Delivered in the house of and at the same time put a part of it in cul ivation. It 
his oat!: governor and privy council in matters of this Kind} representatives, during the morning hour, February, | M8y rei A called good land, but by no meansas rich 
tes voted have evec been kept, ag they might now afford us; 1838. | ties asi yt ans wit ye be, made, in consequence of 
nived for much aid. [have been able to obtain satisfactory [concLupED.] | rotor mpi — Oo ver Sage adupied and con- 
ZOVernor information of only two cases which have a bear-| To investigate the true standard by which the) ap.) poet toe ag ti <* S 
Bove é ; : 5 : ginning, they more than realized, from 
eceipt of ing on that now before us. The first occurred in | price of lands should be valued would require de-| the cale of various crops, all the expense of tilling and 
directs, 1832. The election officers of the township of tails of calculation which I bave not had time to) inanure; but have kept no correct account. except eels 
ring the Millville, in the county of Cumberland, neglected | make, and a fainiliavity with the practical science | regards two acres and one quarter, measured and laid 
ive days to make their return to the connty clerk within! of national economy which I do not pretend to tho- | off for the express purpose of testing the capability of 
before a the time desiznated by law, but no other objection | roughly possess. A few general observations may | the land as a source of profit. From this they have iaken, 
bat pur. toit was then suggested. After the hour fixed by | be indulyzed. Since 1533. a crop of oats, and one of red spring wheat 
mber of law, but on the same day, the return was made in; The nominal value of land is controlled by the | On the 15th day of March, 1837, they sowed on_ these 
indidate, due form to the clerk, who made a supplemental, price which it would bring in market or at sale. | at tape sn vhnet et of eg and one gallon of 
the gov- return to the governor of the votes of that town- | This nominal valne is controlled in a great degree | day of ety Eiovilews "They et eet oo ee xp 
e the six ship, explaining the reason why they had not been, by the guantily thrown into market, as well as by | we iA adi A nae weleiien’ re orseak Met. bushels 
umber of included in his first certificate. The whole matter, the quality of the soil. Were all the soil owned) puchel, which they immediately sold Se sthaies 9 ee 
tives in was then made apparent on the face of the clerk’s | by the United States from the Alleghany mountains | per bushel, for seed, and had lett three bushels of infe- 
te.” return, and the votes were counted. |or from the Mississippi river to the Pacific ocean ror quality. From this and the corn crep of 1836, from 
ar to my The other case happened at the last congres- | thrown into market within the coming year, I am | ‘he same lot, they realized the sum of $344! and they 
don the sional election in 1836. ‘The clerk of the county | disposed to believe that they would not bring six Say the fodder and straw fully compensated them for 
that the of Somerset made a return, omitting the votes of! cents per acre, because the supply would be greater | ©Ve'y expense of tiling. Mr Sipple thinks the wheat 


mine the 
2d, That 


the township of Montgomery, which omission was | 


manifest from the face of the return. In the “cast- 


than the demand. was sown too thick, and that one and a half bushels 


The absence of capital and pop- ; 
to the acre would have been quite sufficient. The 


ulation would restrict the demand, whilst the intrinsic 


| 
“ : iM | Italian spring wheat has aremarkably bri straw 
es to the ing up” of the votes by the governor and privy | value of those lands would be many dollars per | ;. supp aed fe: . ieecteer bright saw, and 
; , x . r , > as i ¢ pig aie hee . . » ig 

annot be council, the votes of that township were omitted, | SORE. j 2 | They are now receiving from the Jand thus im- 
That in and the certificate was made up in accordance with} Where is the capital to be found to purchase | proved an annual clear income equal to the interest of 
erely as the clerk’s return. The returns now on file in the quickly all the public domain? All the gold and | five hundred dollars an acre. Ail the land in the 
ess 1s to office of the secretary of state show the omission | silver coin in this country will amount to some 


n, that it 
as much 


of the votes of this township, and the statement of 


the votes by the governor and privy conncil in| 


their certificate, shows that they adhered to the 
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0 some | neighborhood of Dover, and most of that of Kent county, 
sixty millions, Commerce and the multifarious is naturally of as good quality as the lot thus improved, 


wants of life will not allow it to be abstracted from | and yet we find much of it selling at from five to ten 


‘ i | — . 0 ; , av ] 
| those urgent purposes, to be invested in la nd. dollars the acre! I 18 what may be called a hight loam, 


only ad: 
vith me, 
to share 


clerk’s return, and did not connt them. This cer-| Were you to melt up all the gold and silver in the | 
tificate is also on file in the office of the secretary nation, it would not make one hundred millions of | 
of state, signed by his excellency Philemon Dick- ‘dollars. The pockets of the people have not yet | 
erson as governor, and by the hon. Jeptha B. Munn, | been filled with the precious metals, and we are | 


in Which sand greatly predominates. 

“The above statement of factsis wholly derived from 
this source, and may be relied on, and is well worthy 
the serious consideration of a!l such persons as contem- 





! i ate selling ¢ . R. . - , ° 
sitions, vice president, Charles Stokes, of Burlington, | told that they would be ruined by the credit sys- | Pearl Er iui teak iene tek 
vill arise Thomas Arrowsmith. of Monmouth, Walter Kirk- | tem. The farmers now ean hardly pay their debts, | and proximity to the best markets in the United States ” 
rovernor patrick, of Somerset, and John C. Stnallwood, of | and are but poorly able to make extensive pur-| It may be asked, why, then, are these lands sold 
lists, re- Gloucester, as a privy council. That these gen-| clases of land. The magician’s wand has not yet} in the-old states? I reply, first, because agriculture 
1 by the tlemen all acted conscientiously, and upon what} been wielded over their fallow fields, nor touched | has not attained that perfection in this country 
1 imme- they understood to be the requirements of the law, | their stones into gold. And if all the public lands 


nd privy 
re them? 


Tain well satisfied. I will further state, that with 
an anxious desire to learn what have been the 


| which it has in some parts of Asia and Europe, and 


| were at once sold to hungry and devouring speeu-! especially in China, where each acre of land is 


| lators, where is the labor in this nation to cultivate | 


inade, by prudent cultivation, to support an inhabi- 
is done, views and acts of those who have been before us, 1} them? If every merchant and mechanic were to! tant. ‘To enrich lands and to cultivate them well 
tled, un- have not been able to find a single case in which | become an agvriculturist, three fourths of the pub-| requires a great expenditure of money, and still 
ongress: they have gone beyond the clerk’s returns, and I | lic lands would remain uncultivated fora quarter! greater of labor. At least one-fourth of the lands 
persons firmly believe that no such case exists. jofa century to come. in cultivation in the old states would be greatly 
No lan- Confining ourselves, then, to the clerk’s returns,| The intrinsic value of land is governed by the! improved by having at least fifty bushels of lime or 
nded by as the only basis of action allowed to us by the! quantity and value of the commodities which it | compost used upon each acre; and at least another 
‘y coun: law, I think that we should count every vote which /may yield. If anacre of ground costs one hundred | fourih would require one hundred bushels, and ano- 
0 power any candidate may have received as far as we can | dollars, and money is worth, for the use of it, six| ther fourth one hundred and fifty or two hundred 
tness, fo discover it by such returns, without any objections, | per cent. per annum, and the land will yield pro-| bushels. 
one step either formal or otherwise, which may be then stated | ductions, after defraying all the attendant expenses | It is not unfrequent in Derbyshire, England, to 
may go by the clerks. Any mistakes in adding up the votes, | of improvement and cultivation, that will yield a) use as much assix hundred bushels, and the average 
those of Which may be apparent on the face of the returns, | profit, in value, upon the capital invested and all| quantity used in England and Scotland is about 
there? should be rectified; for we are to cast up the votes, | the contingent expenses of every kind, of six per, one hundred and fifty bushels per acre. But take 
th equal not the additions of the clerks. |cent., no one will deny that the intrinsic value of) an average of one hundred bushels to the acre, and 
dings of These, gentlemen, are the views which I con- | the land is equal to its original cost. The yield! each bushel to cost ten cents, and estimate the 
has ever scientiously believe tu be correct on this subject. | above that amount is clear profit to the cultivator. | number of acres requiring lime to make them pro- 
in New hey have been deliberately formed, though thrown | Or, to illustrate froin fact instead of theory: lands} ductive and profitable at but six millions, the 
n any of logether hastily and under circumstances of great} now on the Savannah river, the choicest rich rice amount of the capital would be sixty millions of 
ind from isadvantage. I feel that we are called upon ta! lands, will command three hundred dollars per) dollars. And to this should be added’ the expense 
»d to the discharge a duty which, in any result, may very | acre; and they are really cheaper, in point of pro-| of the labor to be employed in the process of en- 
up the Possibly expose us to the rebuke of excited party | ductiveness and profit, at that price, than the more riching and cultivating the lands, which would be 
feelings. We would none of us have songht such | sterile lands of South Carolina would be at ten| at least sixty millions more. It would require more 
priety, 18 an occasion, so liable to suspicion and to misrep- | dollars per acre; because on those rich lands the| than double the amount of gold and silver which is 
cause 4 resentation, if left to our own cheice. But it has | 





expense of cultivation is not so great, and they yield’ now in this nation, If the amount of capital and 
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labor required were really available, [ have no doubt; what should hi der it, when iteomes to be brought un- 
the profit would be abundant in the immense in- Cer no higher cultivation than some parts of England 
crease of production. But the farmer is told that and Scotland, from sustaining a population oi five or 80x 
if he goes into debt, and ventures to use the credit hundred tnillions of people? This would give to Vir- 


a - ‘5 . 
to gather as he is wont to do his scanty crops from eeesioy , h —— ais : by 
’ , 5 ‘ Y rk neal 


a) ; : | twenty-five millions—and so in proporti he oth 
his impoverished soil. A few who have the means yfi proportion to the other 


siates. [am quite aware that this estimate will be re- 
may highly cultivate a few acres; but the number | garded as extremely visionary and incredible, by many 
of those who own large or even moderate farms is | of your readers; but not more so than it would have 
small, that can highly enrich their lands. Those been thought in the middle of the last century, that 
who labor on the soil do it asa meansof supplying | England, Scotland, and Wales, could ever be made to 
the primary necessaries of life, and for the accuinu- | Sus‘arn thirty-five or even thirty millions.’* 
lation of wealth. They apply their capital and la- If the report of the committee had shown that, 
bor where it is most productive and profitable.— | from the present price of the public lands, it was 
Their own sazacity and experience convince them impossible for a purchaser to realize a profit from 
that they would do well by cultivating the lands their cultivation greater than the interest of the 
less fertile in the old states: but the quickening amount of capital invested in the purchase, there 
principle in self-interest teaches thein that it is would have been some cause, not perhaps for com- 
more profitable for them to emigrate from a state plaint, but for a deliberate investigation of the pre- 
where their profits are but ten or five per cent., and Sat policy of the land system, and its relative 
go to the new lands, which will yield them from bearings upon the western and eastern land interests 
fifteen to one hundred. Thus itis that the pnee of of the nation. But when the report does not at- 
lands is kept down in the old states, whilst their | tempt to urge such an arguinent, (and it is the only 
population crosses the mountains, and the lands in feasible argument, 1 humbly conceive, that could 
the valley of the Mississippi are made to enhance be urged.) we are left to the irresistible inference 
in value and in productiveness. that a request has been made of congress which is 
The taste of this age in this nation seems to be | S"pported by neither the powerful auxiliary of rea- 
wild and impetuous speculation; to move forward S00 Nor the still more potent influence of justice. — 
as with a steam pressure in pursuit of sudden) So far is it from the fact, that the investinents of 
wealih, to rifle our descendants for present Iuere, | Money In western lands do not realize profit, rea- 
and to gamble away in politics or speculation the. sonable and abundant, the very reverse is established 
whole public duimain—to use the present moment, by the experience of every individual who has test- 
regardless of the wants of the many millions who) ed the experiment. And the truth of the asser- 
are quickly to take our places in existence, instead | ton which I now make cannot be denied: that in 
of adopting a policy that would advantage the pre- | "0 part of the United States is wealth so rapidly 
sent generation, without doing injustice to those augmenting, upon the amount of capital invested, 
which are to follow. We boast of our agriculture, | 45 is being realized in the very state in which the 
and yet have often to import our bread statis; for’ honorable chairman of the committee who made 
ina single month, but a year ago, was iinported | this report (Mr. Clay, of Alabaina,] resides, and 
into New York alone 2,000,000 bushels of wheat | in the adjoining state of Mississippi. Whilst the 
and rye. We boast of our knowledge, and make | most laborious and judicious farmers of the Atlan- 
ho provision, with means abundant, to provide for tic wheat-growing states realize scarcely, on an 
the education of the hundreds of thousands who average, five per cent. on the amount of capital 
annnaily grow up in ignorance and vice. invested in land and its cultivation, the cotton 
We can judge of the resources of this country | planters of Alabatnat and Mississippi are realizing 








by viewing the rise and progress of other nations, | from fifteen to forty per cent. upon the capital em- | 


less advantageously situated for agricultural ad-| ployed. I have in my hand an estimate, at my par- 
vancement, aud tor augmentation of population.— ticular request, was given me by a skilful and dis- 
I will, therefore, read the following extract from | Unguished planter of one of the southwestern new 
the able pen of Dr. Humphreys, who obtained his | states, in which it is shown that, from a capital of 


inforination from the reports of parliamentary com- | $20,000, invested in the purchase of a cotton planta- | 


He says, | ion, and hands and stock, and all the incidental 
expenses attendant upon a year’s cultivation, at an 


mittees and other authentic docuinents. 
(writing at the time from Engiand:) 


“It is the opinion of compe'eut judges, that the ad-| usual average of crop, and a moderate price, the | 


vances made ia the agriculture of Great Britain during, Investment would realize filty-per cent., or ten 
the last seventy or eigiaty years are scarcely exceeded | thousand dollars clear profit; and this estimate does 
by the improvement aad exteasion of its manufactures | not place the price of the land at $1 25, but allows 
within the same period; and that to these advances, no | ten dollars per acre. From the best information I 
other old setded country furnishes any parallel, Phat} can gather, Lam led to the conclusion that, upon 
they have beeu very rapid, iadeed, the tuilowing figures | the capital employed in the cultivation of cotton in 
oe ee dha of teoke Sa abhend and W cts Alabama and Mississippi, for the last few years, the 
Ss ‘ 4 “ c ates . : “" = a A 
was about 120,000,000 of bushels. To this should be | profits ao —_ ns frequently higher than foity 
udded, perhaps, 30 000,009 for Sco'land—making aj Per cent. than tower than twenty. The profits are 
rand total of 170,000,000. Ta 1835 the quantity in| Chormous; and there are no gold mines in the world 
oth kingdoms could not have been less than 340,000,000 | that are realizing such considerable profits from the 
of bushels. In 1755 the population of the whole islaid | capital invested, as is being acquired from the cul- 
did not much, if any, exceed 7,590,000. In 1331 it had 
risen to 16,525,130, being an increase of 9,000,000 ur | *A judicious gentleman, (general Dearborn,) has also 
120 per cent! Now the improvements 10 agriculture | recently well said thai— 
have more than kept pace with this prodigious increase | ** With us land is so abundant, in comparison with the 
of demand for its various productivns; for it is agreed | population, that we have no just conception of its va- 
on ail hands that the 16,500,000, or rather the 17,509,009, | jue, as estimated in those portions of the globe where 
(for more than a million have been added since 1831,)| the inhabitants are so numerous that a few roods are 
are much fuller fed, and on provisions of a far better | considered an estate so ample that the fortunate proprie- 
uality, than the 7,500,000 were in 1755. Nor is Great) tor is accounted an independent man. 
ritain indebted atail, at preseat, to foreign markets for “But even in the vast extent of the United States, 
her supplies. Since 1832 she nas tinported no grain | with the millions of acres stillin a state of nature, how 
worth ineationing, and ull within the last six muaths| many thousands are now cultivated which, afew gene- 
rices have been so exceedingly depressed as to call} rations since, ay, in our day, were deemed worthless? 
orth loud complaints from the waole agricultural inte} In England, what extensive morasses have been re- 
rest of the couatry. Eagiand is, at this inoinent, so far claimed, and added to the domain of agriculture, while 
from wauting aay of our bread staffs, if we had them | the heath-covered mountains of Wales and Scotland 
to expurt, that she has besn suppiyiag us all win er! are rapidly being planted with magnificent forests, not 
liberaily trom her own granaries; and, according to the | for embellishment merely, but as inexhaustible sources 
latest advices, slie has sull bread enoush and to spare. | of wealth. ‘The old duke of Athol planted on his es- 
Again: it is esumated by Basa wriiers, of high aus) tates in Perthshire fifteen thousand five hundred and 
thority, that the suysisteace uf 9,0J0,090 of people cos.s, } miciy-three acres, which contained twenty-seven 
in raw produce, no less than 72,000,000, or £3 ior) inillions four hundred and thirty-one thousand six hun- 
each iauividal, per annam. Accordiag ‘vo thisestiniae, | dred young trees; and his successor set out six thousand 
the adaual product of ths great branch of national ia: | tive hundred acres of poor mountain ground solely with 
dustry is 3350,000,000 more at present than It was Lin | larches. The land was not then worth over twenty- 
1753; which is nore than wwvice the value of the whole | two cents rate per acre; and now, with the timberon 
cottoa manufacture of the coaatryin 1831. Now, if it, is valued at thirty-two millions five hundred thousand 
costs $350,00),000 to feed the increased population | dollars. The citizens of this country have, here and 
of 9,00),000, then to feed the present population of| there, selected the most fertile and eligible locations, 
17,5)J,00JJ mast cost near $700,000,000! What aii and call most of the vast remainder of the land either 
amaziag agricultural product for so smalla territory: refuse or worthless. Time, and the increase of popu- 
And yet it is the opinion of practical mea of the high- | lation, will show that nearly the whole will become more 
est respectabili‘y in Haglaad, that ihe raw produce ot | valuable than even what is now deemed the most choice.” 
the island might be well oign doubled, without any +Alabama, which some years since grew not more 
reater proportional expen e being incurred in its pro: | than one thousand bale: of cotton per annum, it is esti- 
p dewey Tnat is to say, thirty-five willions of people | mated will this season produce not less than one hun- 
mig'it draw their sabsisteace from that one little speck | dred and seventy thousand bales. 
in the ocean! | rit ell 
teen tines as large as the island of Great Britain; aud 











————E 


C The value of the 
Now, we have a territory more thaa fif-| present crop is computed by the M bile Examiner to 
| be litde short of fifteen millions of dollars. 
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| tivation of cotton, on the cotton Jods of the 
| Western region of the Union. . 
Not only bas the cultivation of the land Prox 
profitable, but the speculations in land uncultiva. 
have been, in most cases, equally so. I wouid ne 
if there are not many who bave purchased lind a 
the government, at the trifling price of one dolla 
and twenty-five cents per acre, who have realiz "d 
large prefits from it? Are there not gentleme 
within the sound of my voice who have Purchased 
land of the government, within the last twelve 
months, and have realized more thana bundre : 
cent upon it? Are there not gentlemen now in {jj 
capitol who have purchased land within the ib 
year, at $1 25 per acre, who have since sold jt rea 
lizing by the sale more than seven hundred Me 
cent? (A voice on my right says, yes, more than g 
thousand per cent.) 1 believe it. This ! know to 
be the fact; and yet I do expect that many ventle. 
men will be found in the negative vote upc these 
resolutions. F 
Speculations in land are carried on now to a most 
unexpected extent at the present prices; reduce the 
price, and adventurers in that pursuit will increase 
to an extent which will make land jobbing, justeaq 
of frugal cultivation, the business of many thous. 
ands who have capital or credit to use, and throw 
into the hands of large capitalists a vast amount of 
lang, which will be sold, us it is too much the Case 
already, in small parcels, to settlers, at a very ad. 
vanced price. The present low price of public 
land has not been calculated to improve the mode 
of cultivating the soil in the United States, and to 
reduce the price will induce farther neglect. The 
present operation of the system has been to induce 
those who purchase, to bny large tracts of land, cut 
down the timber, and, by a rapid succession of 
crops, to exhaust the soil without replenishing or 
enriching it; but as soon as it becomes exhausted 
to discard it, leave it an exhausted waste, and then 
‘purchase fresh lands for $1 25, renew the same 
operation upon those, and in turn discard them— 
Bas. has been the case to a great extent; and even 
| 


dd er 





in Tennessee, at this moment, there are vast quan- 
tities of lands which have been thus used and abus. 
ed, and are now called waste or discarded lands. If 
a still further reduction should take place, you 
would invite the farmer not to look upon his farm 
as his home--his abiding place fer life—but merely 
as a resting place for a few years, in his migratory 
excursion from farm to farm, from section to sec- 
|tion, carrying destinetion with him, and leaving 
‘ruin and poverty in his wake, like the devastating 
locusts of Egypt or of South America, preying in 
their progress upon the verdure of the soil, leaving 
naught but gaunt hunger and desolation to mark 
their progress. Or like the shepherds of antiquity, 
whose gregarious herds would destroy the sponta- 
neous yieldings of one plain but to depasture upon 
another, so that asparse and itinerant few comprised 
the entire inhabitants of vast national territories. 

I am not one of those economists who think that 
the prosperity of the agricultural interest depends 
upon each farmer holding in his possession vast 
tracts of land; and that, by reducing the price of 
land, you will allow him the means of appropriating 
fo his exclusive use extensive traets of the public 
domain. By doing so, you neither promote the 
agricultural interest of the nation, nor do you, by 
sich a policy, improve the mede of cultivation. 
The wealth of a nation, like that of a farmer de- 
pends upon the amount of useful and profitable pro- 
ductions which are breught into market. Where 
farms are small, the cultivation becomes improved, 
and the yield per acre becomes more abundant and 
profitable; the land is made more valuable and the 
expense of cultivation greatly reduced. Look at 
t'ose regions of the United States where the land 
is naturally good, and cultivation has improved its 
quality! They are distribntedin smailfarms. You 
will find not only the greatest amount of production 
and profit, but a population prosperous, numerous, 
and happy. Phelpstown, in Ontario county, New 
York, contains, perhaps, the most dense agricul- 
tural population in the United States, and the 
farms will average not more than from fifty to one 
hundred and fifty acres. Lancaster county, Pent- 
sylvania, is more densely populated and abundant 
in wealth than any county in the state of its geo- 
graphical extent. The farms there are very small, 
vet highly cultivated. In the connty of Frederick, 
in my own state, the farms are generally small— 
sinaller than they are in any other county in the 
state~-yet agriculture has attained a degree of im- 
provement which characterizes no other connty, 
and that county prospers in wealth and population 
beyond any in Maryland. 

Look at the history o! Germany, Belgium, and Po- 
land, where agriculture has attained a ligh state of 
improvement! You will find the farms small, the 





yield great, and the population crowded; andin the 
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5 quence of the cheapness of lands and their im- 
"Lake, in New York, land which sold for but ten: 


_ yielded to the proprietor, for the wood alone, about | 
' fitty dollars per acre. ‘The soil, unbroken by the 
| plough, was well set in wheat, which had been 

















ently desolated by wars. 
Grue that 


Whe facilities of supporting its wants; and hence it/ to rob. 
3 oe Russia increases in population more rapidly | of outlaws asd freebooters. 
2° ion of Europe, because its vast extent choose their wives in the dark; and children too 


st territory, much of it very productive, affords all 
s of producing all the prime necessaries of 
So inthe United States, whose population in- 
reases more rapidly than that of any nation on 
arth, because we have not only a climate of every 
ure, in many respects the most congenial 
Yhat could be desired, but because we have the 
“yneans of producing the substantial necessaries of 
‘ife with the least expense and labor, in conse- 


wense fertility. Wher on a tour to the north, a 
few years since, I saw on the borders of Crooked 











‘dollars an acre, and had been cloibed with the rich- | 


est forest of timber, which had been felled, and 


sown upon the surface of the earth, and mingled | 
with it only by the slight aid of the harrow, and 
was expected to yield from twenty to thirty bush- 
'elstothe acre. I have seen the same process of 
E pitching a crop in the western states, that promis- 
-edagreater production. Then, why cannot a pur- | 
chaser atlord to give $5 instead of $1 25 per acre? 





especially, notwithstanding 1t has | trious neighbors. 1 
For itis} tame pursuits of honest industry, and buys were 
population will increase in proportion to | trained, froin infancy, first to steal, and afterwards 
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They were taught to despise the 


All Lacoma was nothing more then a camp 
Men were made to 


puny to make soldiers were drowned, to prevent 
being a tax upon the state. Justice was outraged, 
and every moral sense of @glicacy offended. 

One of the features of the Lycurgus agrarian 
system, which has been much panegyrized by all 
historians, has been omitted, perhaps through pru- 
dential consideration, in the bill before me, report- 
ed from the committee on the public lands. Whilst 
Lycurgus divided the property of the nation, he 
also abolished the habits of extravagance and luxu- 
ry, and had all vine trees cut down in his kingdoin. 
Whilst modern politicians and law-makers will ad- 
vise the passing of laws to divide the property of 
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Hainan passions aréever operated upon by de- 


signing men to ellect a favorite scheme, or lo pro- 
mote an intended measure, by like argninents and 
kindred hopes. 
the ever changing condition of society, yet the 
laws of human nature are always the same; and 
now, as in tiines past, the designing man knows 
how to wake the prejudices of the people, and to 
draw ideal lines between the rich and the poor. 
Poor himself in the rich virtues of the human heart, 
he urges them first to complain, then to remon- 
strate, then to spread wide their excitement; whilst 
be ranks himself by their side, in hopes finaily to 
ride on their backs into exalted office. 


Though laws may change with 


I am sorry to find in the report a distinction be- 


tween the people of the United States; and that one 
portion are called, poor, another portion rich. I 
neither know nor recognise any such distinction, 


. U7 
} 


Ihe ouly poor, as a class, that we have in this favor- 


the nation, and expect to render themselves popu- |ed nation are the paupers in the various poor-houses 
lar by sucha scheine, you cannot find one who will | thronghout the nation. There Is no other class that 


hazard the consequences of recommending a provi- | nerits the epithet. 
with vigor of body, industriously earning by labor 


sion to destroy vineyards or to demolish distilleries. 


Is the man in the priime of life, 


To arrest this tendency to Jevellingism, congress ,enongh to support himself with comfort, and to.sup- 


should promptly mark it with the frown of its dis- | 
approbation; or many ambitious men who, baving 
a sinall capital of talent to sustain their aspiring | 
views, will resort to the public property, in order) 
to hold out a bribe to the indolent, that, in consid- | 
eration of theirsutlrages, they will reward them by | 
giving each voter a farin, to serve only asa pepper- | 


| called poor? 


ply himself with all the necessaries of life, to be 
Assuredly he cannot be called so, 
wien he can so easily procure all that is essential to 
his coinfort and his happinesss. Though nota land- 
holder, though not spending his life in luxury and 
indolence, a man who can live comfortably by his 
honest industry is rich in all the essentials of happi- 


When such immense productions and profits re- | corn, to show by what tenure their lands and their |ness. And who that is honest and industrious can- 


F sult from so sinall a capital invested, and such ino- 
" derate labor applied, in a latitude so far north, what 


must be the profits upon an investment in fresh 
lands in the southern portions of the union, where 
there is a more genial sun, and a soil ready to pro- | 
duce, almost unaided by art, by the mere sponta- | 
neity of nature! You can imayine the individual 
profit to those persons living in such favored re- 
gions of the country, when the fact is known, that 
jn the new and fertile state of Mississippi, which 
contained a population, at the last census, of about 
eighty thousand white inhabitants, the exports, 





votes shall be holden. 

Sir, I disclaitn any personal allusion to any mem- 
ber on this floor. I have nothing to do with the 
motives of honorable members, and shall nof in- 
flict the cruelty of impugning motives. But in | 
these days of ambition, of levelling talent, and 
equalizing property, [ do most verily believe that 





there are in the United States some politicians who : 
would pull down any thing short of the pillars of | 


ideign to make such a demand. 
To induce congress to reduce the price of the | 


ublic lands which have been surveyed, an appeal | 
: } 


heaven, to aggrandize and elevate themselves. 


not make a decent livelihood in this nation, where 
labor is in such great demand, and where wages are 
higher than in any part of the world? Have any 
tnemorials been presented to this house from the 
poor, calling upon government to give them lands, or 


ito give them money, to make them a class to be fed 


fiom the national treasury and national bounty? No, 
sir; the honest man, however indignant, makes no 
such request; his pride, excited by justice, will not 
All that he asks of 
the government is to protect him in all his civil, 


politieal, and religious liberties; to adopt that policy 


two or three years ago, amounted to the immense lis made to awaken the prejudices of what the hon- | that will allow him ample wages for his industry, 
orable author of the report calls the ‘“poor,”” who | and render secure and inviolate his own properly. 


sun of ten millions of dollars.* Range your in-| 
guiries over the whole Atlantic tier of states, and | 
where will you find any agricultural population, of 
equal numbers with that of Mississippi, which pro- | 
duces in value one half the amount of productions? | 
Where else on the face of the habitable globe will | 
you find the same number of people as are com | 
prised within the limits of that state, who realize | 
the like amount of profits fro: a similar amount of | 
capital and labor? Its parallel is nowhere to be) 
found. All the merehandise and the productions 
of the forest, soil, mines, and work shops, which 
passed through all the New York canals during the 
last current year, amounted in value to $55,809,288, 
which was the result of the labor of perhaps more 
than two millions of persons. And the whole 
amount of our national exports of domestic articles, 
during the saine period, was but $95,564,414. 

And yet we are gravely cailed upon to adopt the 
levelling, the agrarian system, upon the pretext that 
it will benefit the agricultural interest of the nation: 
that by reducing the price of the public lands, by 
virtually giving up and surrendering to squatters, 
to idlers and adventurers, the whole landed proper- 
ty of the nation, we will promote the welfare of the 
agricultural portions of the country. If, in viola- 
tion of the law of the compacts, congress should thn. 
give up and divide in common, to whoever may 
seize upon it, the public domain, what guarantee 
will you have that the principle may not be carried 
one step farther? That the next attempt will not 
be to divide all the property of the nation? Sir, the 
same reason that will justify the former measure 
will sustain the latter. Task, can such a policy, in 
part or in general adoption, promote the interest of 
the farmer? Did Lycurgus adopt the agrarian laws 
for the purpose of promoting the domestic pursuits 
of agriculture? Or was it to destroy them? His 
policy was to destroy the attachment wh.ch men of 
industrious habits acquire for the soil which sus 
tains them; an altachment made doubly strong when 
the land is acquired by hard industry, and for a valua- 
ble consideration. He was not for encouraging the 
rural and domestic arts; he was anxious to rear up 
a band of soldiers, a mere army of plunderers, too 
idle 10 work, and trained only to depredate upon. 
and pluuder, the bard earnings of his more indus- 


Clnenttneesiees 


* . . . - - a 
Mississippi. The population of this state, by the 
census of 1330, was 70,443 whites and 65,659 slaves; 





and by the census taken in pursuance of a late act of 


the legislature, it was 144,351 whites and 164,393 slaves: 
sno wlag an increase in seven years of nearly 74,000 
Wattes and 100,009 s'aves. The cotton crop was re- 
turned at 317,743 bales, and the acres under cultivation 
at 1,043,530, 
in the state, 


There are nearly thirty millions of acres 


have been ‘driven”—yes, sir, that is the language | However inconsiderable it may be to him, it is as 


of the report, “driven”—by the oppressions of the | valuable as the large possessions of the more fortu- 


rich ‘‘capitalist;”? or in the words of the report, **if | nate. 


the bill (to reduce the price of the pubtie lands) 
were adopted, ‘portions’ of the lands would be pur- 
chased by poor men, who have been driven from 
the more feriile tracts by men of large capital, and 
by speculators.” How have the poor been driven 
from the rich lands? If they had seized upon them 
without purchase, they had seized upon what was 
not their property; and they were not more enfi 

tled to them than an individual who would rescue 
from you part of your wealth, upon the justification 
that you had more than you could wisely appropriate 
oruse. Ifthey had purchased the rich lands, the rich 
capitalists could not deprive them of such lands; for 
even handed justice protects every man in the right- 
ful possesaion of his property. Then [am ata loss to 
conceive how it could have entered the contempla- 
tion of the author of this report, the rich could 
drive the poor from rich lands. But does the gen- 
tleman design to benefit the poor, by placing them 
upon poor lands, as is intimated in the report? In- 
duce the poor ian to settle on poor lands, and you 
will compel him to remain poor all his life; he must 
live poor, and must die poor. One acre of rich land 


productions may be greater than those arising from 
the fifty. 

It would be perhaps ungenerous to charge the 
honorable author with introducing this part of the 
report for captandum effect; and I will not do so, 
though there are those who would begnile the peo- 
ple, outrage the law, and endeavor to delude the 
poor; and to win their favor would inculcate in 
thein the belief that the laws oppressed thein; and, 
for that reason, they should not respect the laws. 
Politicians who would promote an evil under such 
a pretext do not merit any feeling higher than the 
cordial censure which excited indignation may in- 
flict. But, sir, such arguments have been used in 
all times to effect such ends. Graphie Shakspeare 
knew well what arguments to give his characters, 
to operate upon the human passions and prejudices, 
and what to induce a violation of the law—that 
even poison itself might be administered: 


“Art thou so bare, and full of wretchedness, 
And fear’st to die? famine is in thy cheeks, 
Need and oppression starveth in thy eyes, 

Upon thy back hangs ragged misery, 

The world is not thy friend, nor the world’s law: 
The world affords no law to make the rich; 





Then be not poor, but break it, and take this,” 


is more valuable to a poor man than fifty acres of | d to 
poor land; whilst less labor and lessexpense are in- | Measure, or to sustain one which is not wise and 


curred in the cultivation of the single acre, the | reasonable. 
S.ich, then, will be the operation of this policy, if 


Less should not be required, more cannot be 
expected, in reason or in justice. 

But once adopt the bill under consideration, and 
what will be the consequences? Such as I have al- 
ready described. By the reduction of the price of 


the lands you induce persons to take possession of 
them; not for permanent abiding-places, but simply 
'fo cut down and destroy or sell the timber, exhanst 
‘the lands by rapid and repeated culture, then throw 
| them away, discard them as waste lands, and enter 
‘fresh lands, in order to abuse them in like manner; 


which, in the language of the report ‘would result 
inthe sale of many thousands, if not millions of 


acres, which otherwise will not be sold so quickly, 
but be deprived of timber, exhausted, and worn out, 


_by those who have no inducement to preserve the 
soil longer than for even teinporary use; which is not 
‘only detriraental to the interest of the United States, 
but liighly injurious to the particular state in which 
they may happen to lie.” 
| This language of the report sustains most forcibly 
/my own positions, and destroys the force of the re- 
/co:;niendation of another part of the report. 

Butit is always the case that arguments are con- 
tracictory, when they are used to urge a ruinous 


adopted, and such will be its inevitable consequen- 
ces 
I ask honorabie gentlemen from the new states, 
how they can reconcile their support of a measure to 
iteduce the price of the public lands with their duty 
to those of their constituents who have purchased 
lands at the present price, under the belief that the 
\policy of the government was fixed and permanent? 
Are they willing to sacrifice the value of the proper- 
ty of one portion of the people of the new states, to 
gratify the cupidity and hungry appetites of another? 
| If they are, Lam not. I ask, would it be in good 
faith, on the part of congress, to sell to one portion 





exacted of another one dollar and a quarter? Will 
you thus depreciate the price of the property of the 


ing at twenty-five cents, and thereby be enabled to 
undersell his neighbor? 


prosperity of the farmer; and quotes a passage from 





lands at twenty-five cenls an acre, when they have 


industrious farmers who have bought lands, and tell 
the eager speculator that he may enter lands adjoin- 


The report frequently repeats the assertion that 
the measure proposed will advance the interest and 


‘the president’s message, which can have but little 
applicability to the question, and can merit but little 
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favor from the farming interest of the country. The usurpations and abuses awaken but little alarm, and 


re port reads? 

‘But the amount of money to be realized from the 
public domain is not the sole nor even the chief con- 
sideration which should influence and determine the 

olicy of a wise and patriotic government. In the 

anguage of the president, in his annual message of 
December, 1832, ‘the wealth and strength of a country 
are its population, and the best part of that population 
are the cultivators of the svil. Independent farmers 
are every where the basis of society, and true friends of 
liberty.” These sentiments, it is hoped, will find a cor- 
dial response in every bosom. Their truth and justness 
are attested by all history. It may be asked, trium- 
phantly, when did the cultivators of the soil willingly 
abandon the principles, or knowingly become the ene- 
mies, of free government? —‘T'he soundness of the prin- 
ciple laid down is sustained by the most Sppewred doc- 
trines of political economy, and sanctioned hy practical 
experience.” 
his all reads very well; but are the farming in- 
terests to be lulled by a compliment of this kind, or 
can they regard it asa compliment, in the refine- 
ment of this nineteenth century, to be called honest 
and friends of liberty? Why, the presumption of 
law, not only now, but in the federal times and be- 
fore, sanctioned the belief that even a thief, arraizn- 
ed before the bar of justice, was honest and virtuous, 
however strongly charged, until the proof of guilt 
was tnaie manifest by a verdict of his peers? Why, 
then, quote the president as authority to prove what 
no one has ever for the last thousand years ques- 
tioned? And why not say that the mechanics are 
likewise friends of liberty? Oris the design to quiet 
the suspicions of the farmers, and silence their in- 
dignation, by the garnishment of an il-graced com- 
pliment, whilst you sacrifice their property by de- 
reciating its value, in order to win favors with the 
and speculators of the west and their tribe of de- 
pendents? 

I cannot but esteem the mechanic as patriotic as 
the fariner, and as truly devoted to liberty. If I felt 
desirous to follow the illustrious example of the com- 
mittee, | might say that, although general Jackson 
coinpliinented the farmer, the like is done once a 
year by the emperor of the celestial empire. There 
are equally illustrions examples in favor of inechani- 
cal pursuits. Peter the Great, Czar of all the Rus- 
sians, did not hesitate to work at the ship-yard, in 


respect for mechanical pursuits, and to stimulate his 


people to do likewise. Charles V., emperor of Ger- 
many and king of Spain, resigned the sceptre which 
he had wielded over more than half of Europe, and 
became a clock-maker, 

This language of general Jackson’s message is 
quoted in the report made by the committee on the 
public lands to the twenty-third congress; it is care- 
fully copied in the report made by the committee to 
this twenty-fifth congress. When arguments fail, 
general Jackson’s naine and messages are brought in 
to fill the chasm, in every long or short report. 

When Mark Anthony desired to deceive the peo- 

le, that he might himself be elevated to the first 
Linee in the state of Rome, he read tothem Cesar’s 
will, and told them how much Caesar loved thei: 
“To every Roman citizen he gives, 
To every several man, seventy-five drachmas. 
Moreover, he hath left you all his walks, 
His private arbors, and new-planted orchards, 
On this side Tiber. He hath left them you, 
And to your heirs forever; common pleasures, 
To walk abroad and recreate yourselves. 
Here was a Ceasar: When comes such another?” 

The report which has been laid on our desks this 
session, made by a committee on public lands, con- 
tains several passages from general Jackson's mes- 
sages, which have been quoted a hundred times: 

“A large portion of our citizens have seated themselves 
on the public lands without authority, since the passage 
of the last pre-emption law, and now ask the enact- 
ment of another, to enable then to retain the lands oc- 
cupied, 7 payment of the minimum government 
price. They ask that which has been repeatedly 
granted before.” 

What a spectacle of lawless outrage does this pre- 
sent! And yet the only argument urged to coun- 
tenance it is that the public property has been seized 
upon by force, and therefore we should legalize that 
force and lawless depredation, when the very sen- 
tence quoted proves that the countenance given by 
government to former sqguatiers was hailed as an in- 
vilation for every adventurer to seize upon as much 
of the public domain as his avarice could desire. 
Yet the argument is used as well as quoted, that the 
outrage of one measure upon the interest of the na- 
tion should be sanctioned and justified by that of a 
former. If such is the political morality of any 
public man, { do not wish to be considered a convert 
to the creed. 

The most dangerous doctrine to liberty is the doc- 
trine of precedent, unsanctioned by the voice of rea- 
gon and justice. Glaring infractions are quickly 
seen and exposed, and at once awaken the indigna- 
tion of the public; but slow, gradual, and constant 


| as practicable to be a source of revenue; and that they 


finally become sanctioned by time; and even error 
itself almost becomes consecrated by habit and 
usage. ‘That distinguished writer who aroused, by 
the force of his brilliant imagination, his attic wit, 
his withering sarcasm, and powerful reasoning, the 
whole British realm tocheck and awe prerogative, 
in the dedication of his “Letters of Junius” to the 
English people, summed up the moral essence of all 
his writings in a caution against the prescription of 
abuses: 

‘Let me exhort and conjure you (he says) never to 
suffer an invasion of your political constitution, how- 
ever minute the instance may appear, to pass by with- 
out a determined, persevering, resistance. One prece- 
dent creates another; they soon accumulate, and consti- 
tute law. What yesterday was fact, to-day is doctrine. 
Examples are supposed to justify the most dangerous 
measures; and when they do not suit exactly, the defect is 
supplied by analogy. Be assured that the laws which 
protect us in our civil rights grow out of the constitu- 
tion, and that they must fall or flourish with it.” 

Abuses as well as errors are to be sustained by 
usage and habit, and the terror of general Jackson’s 
naine is tobe held up, to awe or to allure all who 
pause to doubt. Hence its frequent introduction: 

——" His silver hairs 
Will purchase us a good opinion, 
And buy men's voices to commend our deeds.” 

Can it be urged in justification of the daily “epre- 
dations which have been committed on the govern- 
ment lands, that none are surveyed and ready for 
entry at the land officesin the various states? That 
cannot be urged; for the following statement from 
the commissioner of the land office will show that, 
at this tine, there are 88,339,.336.44 acres: 


Exhibit of the quantity of public land surveyed, the quan- 
tity offered for sale from the earliest period of the sales 
to the end of the year 1837, and the quantity unsold and 
suhject to entry on the 30ih of Sepiember, 1837. 





Quantity of 
public land of- 
tered tor sale— 
acres. 


S:ates and Territories.} Quantity of 
public land sur- 


veyed—acres. 














Ohio i - | 16,555,952.17 | 16,.512,110.65 | 
Indiana - - | 20,155,697.67 | 18,464.679.82 | 
Illinois . - | 24,975,656.31 | 23,991,743.89 | 
Missouri - - | 21,440,796.53 | 21,004.365.47 | 


Alabama - - 
Mississippi = - 
Louisiana ss - - 
Michigan” - - 
Arkansas’ - . 


29,55$,270.19 
20,79 1,826.32 
10,530,359.43 
13.532, 192.59 
13,913.431.31 


29 265,055.93 | 
20.172,482.34 | 
6,543,393 39 | 
12,731,853.08 
12,66 2,900.88 


Florida , - | 9:251,297.73 | 6 213.573.26 
Wisconsin - - 8,679,605.39 4,807,307.20 | 





139,636,085.60 | 172,374,470.91 











Acres. 

Quantity of public land offered for 
sale as above, . - 

Of which this quantity was offered 

for sale subsequent to the 30th of 

September, 1837, - . ° 


- 172,374,470.91 


138,004.30 
172,236,466.61 


75,025,055.50 





Quantity sold, as per table 
A, herewith, . 
Of the quantity of land re- 
presenies above to have 
een offered at public 
sale, there has been ap- 
propriated for common 
schools and other pur- 

poses, . - 


8,872,074.67 





83,897,130.17 





Leave the quantity unsold and sub- 


ject to entry on 30th Sept., 1837, 88,339,336.44 








Both reports state: 

“That the committee concur in the views of presi- 
dent Jackson, in his annual message to the two houses 
of congress in 1835, in which he says: ‘It seems to be 
the true policy, that the public Jands shall cease as soon 


be sold to settlers, in limited parcels, at a price barely 
sufficient to reimburse to the United States the expenses 
of the present system, and cost arising under our In- 
dian Compacts.’ ” 

This proposition, so ruinous to the old states, 
and I believe to the new, if adopted, was used by 
the president, when there was an overflowing sur- 
plus in the treasury. This language is now quoted 
and used, in the report of this session, when the 
treasury is bankrupt, and bas not one dollar of gold 
or silver in it but what is purchased, and is driven 
to the shift of issuing a suspicious kind of paper 
money. To reduce the price of the western lands 
would be to invite all who desire to purchase gov- 
ernment land to delay making purchases until the 
limitaion of the time shall expire, when the lands 











may be entered at the low price of twenty-five 








cents per acre, which is proposed; and in the ..... Ip 
time it will force tliose who have alread mea 
chased, for the purpose of reselling, to dup Spe 
their lands at a reduced price. So, whist’. 
destroy in a great degree all revenue to thee an 
ment by sales, it will have the tendency st tense 
many who have purchased of the gove; nment 7 
its faith to continue the present systein saa 
present price. © the 
How gentleman can sacrifice the intere 
large a portion of their constituency, by s, 
such a proposition, to indulge the avaricious |g), 
ings of another portion, is not my business {o 5" 
quire. Or how any member from any of the we 
states can countenance, with the slightest Jook 
approbation, such a measure, puzzles my - 
ment. What maxim of political economy will jyct, 
fy it? What principle of reason? What sentiment 
of justice? I am slow to believe that mntivese 
policy which war upon sound reason and Wie 
Justice can induce its support, or that the considera 
tions of interested influences, which have ulterio, 
hopes and sinister objects, will warrant so prea 
departure from the faith of the compacts, or go un 
warrantable a surrender of the interest and pro. 
perty of all the states to the cupidity ofa fey. cp 
that a portion of the new states shall be agzrandized 
at tbe expense and sacrifice of the old. Or are the 
prophecies of old to be twice fulfilled: that «th, 
one people shall be stronger than the other people: 
and the elder shall serve the younger?” 
If there be any member on this floor from an olq 
state who “despises his birthright,” I would repy. 
diate the belief that I am that member. I do not 
belong to that Esau tribe that will dispose of the 
pledged inheritance of myself, my constituents, and 
my state, for a present feast of ‘red pottage.” 
The behest of a party, if given, could never, ] 
hope, induce me to coimit so wanton an injury 
upon the people of my state and the nation, whilst 
a representative on this floor, as to surrender their 
dear-bought interest in the great public domain 
Nor could the command of any individual, however 
exalted his station or elevated his hopes, influence 
my calm judgmentonthis subject. Political triumphs 
or defeats should never enter into the considera. 
tion of this question. J rejoice not like the Swiss 
at the setting sun, nor like the Persian at the rising. 
I would Jook more at things than persons, less 
upon men than their measures, and severely scru- 
tinize both. I cannot adopt the diplomacy of the 
Scotchman in the Man of the World, who could 
never stand straight in the presence of a great man. 
I would judge of virtuous men by their acts, and of 
public men by the wisdom of their measures. He 
who acts upon measures by principle, and makes 
the broad and enduring interest of the nation his 


Staining 


old 


controlling consideration, cares but little whether 
| be be with the many or the few, so long as he has 


the approbation of an upright and approving con- 
science; that affords him abundant consolaticn, and 
if placed in retirement he can then truly say, with 
the Grecian, that he never feels less alone than 
when alone. 

On this occasion I cannot but allude to what! 
consider a false position which generaj Jackson is 
made to take by the report of the committee on the 
public lands at this session. 

General Jackson predicated his reasons in favor 
of a reduction of the price of the public lands upon 
the ground that they furnished a surplus revenue, 
made an overflowing treasury; and he thought that 
an evil would result to the nation from an eager 
avidity on the part of the states to be possessed of 
the distributabie surplus. Others, I know, thought 
that his reasons were more of a personal characte’, 
because some of his distinguished opponents advo- 
cated a distribution of the surplus revenue among 
the various states. I am willing to believe that the 
former were the reasons which induced the recom- 
mendation in his message. , 

Do not the committee perceive that the reasons 
urged by the president at that time are inapplica- 
ble now? Where is your surplus treasure now: 
Have you a redundaney of money in the treasury 
at this time? Is it overflowing, as it was a few 
years szo? It cannot have been forgotten that you 
passed a bill at the extra session to withhold the 
fourth instalment of the distribution act, upon the 
cround that the treasury was bankrupt. It cannot 
be forgotten that you passed a bill to authorize the 
secretary of the treasury to issue ten millions © 
treasury notes, All know that the chairman of the 
financial committee has reported a bill to !ssvé 
another ten millions. Then, when the treasury }5 
delinquent some twenty millions, how can the ar- 
guments of general Jackson apply, which were 
predicated upon a surplus of some forty millions: 
The committee shonld recollect there was no dis 
tinct proposition presented at the time when gene 
ral Jackson wrote bis message, to have the publi¢ 
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ere 
a portion of them, distributed among the 


4 jands, or Pp . 


| s. for the specific purpose of education; 
gold tions wera different: and compound. 
re a simple and definite proposition of 
r when Mr. Van Buren wrote his last 
As limited as my favorable opinion is of 
‘those distinguished personages as wise and 
: mean statesmen, I do not believe that either of 


Nor was the 


: id be so unmindful of the public interest, 
3 ical t0 the voice of the icdigent, so cruel to the 


offspring © 


f the needy, so inditferent to the inte- 
: Sil of the states, as not to give a cordial 
preat of bye a measure which would exalt the con- 


Had the direct proposition 


‘among the states, upon some equitable basis, the 

“whole proceeds of the public lands as a perinanent 
‘fund for educational purposes, I have no doubt in 

my mind that he would cordially have approved of 
it, Were it subiiuitted to Mr. Van Buren, I fully 

‘believe that he would sanction it. They have both 
risen from the plain and humble walks of life to the 
first honors of the nation; and they could not be so 
yinatural as to arrest the facilities which general 
education would afford to the humble poor as well 
as to the more fortunate in life. 

The proposition which I have offered is toextend 
to the old states the like quantity of the public 
lands which have been given to the new. It goes 
farther: it proposes an appropriation of an addi- 
tional quantity to all the states and territories, with- 
out specifying the precise amount. 

[tis the principle and the policy of the measure 


which I have thought sufficient for the present to | 


discuss, without embarrassing it with details, leav- 
‘ine the latter to be adjusted by the committee 
which the house may charge with the subject. 

I have no hesitancy in stating, however, that I 
should prefer that the whole proceeds of the sales 
of the public lands should be set apart for the ex- 
elusive support of academies and common schools 
in all of the states. Such propositions have been 
made, as [ will presently show, at various times. 

Ifthe same amount should be distributed to the 
old which the new states have received, they would 
receive, as the following table will show, which 


may not in all respects be accurate, the following | 






































-amounts: 
Acres. 
New Hampshire contains 6,074,240 acres. 
One thirty-sixth part of that ex- 
» tent, being the proportion of 
the public lands which that 
state would be entitled to for 
the support of common 
| schools,is - - - 168,728 
» One fifth of that thirty sixth for 
colleges and academies, is - 33,745 
- 201,473 
Vermont contains 6,551,680 acres. 
One thirty-sixth part, - - 181,991 
One fifth of one thirty-sixth, - 36,398 
— 218.389 
Massachusetts, including Maine, contains 28,990,000 
acres, 
One thirty-sixth part, - - 805,277 
One fifth part, - - 161,055 
Total for Massachusetts and Maine, - 966,282 
Rhode Island contains 1,011,200 acres. 
One thirty-sixth part, - - 28088 
One fifth part, - - 5,617 
-- 33,705 
Connecticut contains 2,991,360 acres. 
ie thirty-sixth part, - - 83,093 
Oae filth part, ° . 16,618 
, — 99,711 
New York contains 28,800,000 acres. 
One thirty-sixth part, - - 809,000 
One fifth part, - - - 160,000 
: 960,000 
New Jersey contains 5,324,800 acres. 
One thirty-sixth part, - - 144,57 
One fifth part - ° ° 238,917 
173,494 
Pennsylvania contains 29,872,000 acres. 
Une thirty-sixth part, - - 829,777 
One fifth part, . - 165,955 
) 935,732 
eaware ge 1,256,800 acres. evs 
he thirty-sixth part, - : ,688 
Une fifth part, et - - 7,537 
i _ 45,225 
‘aryland contains 8,960,000 acres. 
Ne thirty-sixth part, - - 243,888 
ae fifth part, : - 49.777 
a 8 omeeen:':; See 
rginia contains 44 800,000 acres. 
ne thirty-sixth part, - - 1,244,444 
ae fifth part, . - 248,888 
y : 1,493,332 
orth Carolina contains 29,720,000 acres. 
le thirty-sixth part, - - 825,555 
he fifth part, ° - 165,111 
980,666 








yconstruction of roads and canals; and that the said | 





' complaint. 





South Carolina contains 15,411,200 acres. cent. interest, and that bearing four and a half per cent. 





One thirty-sixth part, - - 428,617 interest, shall’ be extinguished; and afier that, to divide 

One fifth part, - - 85,617 among the states fifleen millions of dollars arnually, 

513,703 | leaving the residue of the funded debt, bearing three 

Georgia contains 59,680,000 acres. per cent. interest, to be redeemed at some distant 
Oae thirty-sixth part, - - 1,102 222 period,’ By 

One fifth part, - - 226,444 Various other propositions have been urged, or 

——— 1,328,666 | rather introduced, into each of the two houses, pri- 


Kentucky contains 32,000,000 acres. 
898,888 
177,777 


or and subsequent to the period I have alluded to. 
One, which was reported by Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, 
and was ably supported, passed both houses of con- 
gress, by the executive veto of general Jackson 
prevented its being carried into operation. It was 
in some degree a modification of the various other 
propositions which had been introduced ; it allowed 
a bounty of some fifteen per cent. upon the amount 
of sales of the public lands, in faver of those states 
within whose limits the lands might be situated. 
As a measure of final compromise, that measure 


One thirty-sixth part, - 2 
One fifth part, : R : 
1,066,665 
Total amount to the States which have not 


received land, - - - 9,370.760 





This amount of the public domain sold at $2 an 
acre, which is about the average price which the 
public land bas sold for, would ake an aggregate 
of $18,741,520. The simplest rule of mathematics 
will easily inform us how greatly these several | Was approved by both houses of congress. 
amounts would increase, not only forthe same ben-| But I never could appreciate the force of the 
eficient purpose to the old, but to the new states | feasoning upon principle which would justify such 
likewise—for all would have a proportional interest | 4 discrimination. The same reasoning which will 
and would receive a similar benefit in the measure | allow a bounty to the new states, because the land 





|—if all of the public domain were set apart for the | is generally sold within their limits, and the money 


promotion of education among all of the people of | paid into the western land offices would justify the 
the nation. Nor do I entertain the slighest doubt | old and importing states in exacting a similar bounty 
that every state in the Union would give the mea- on the amount of revenue which they have to pay 
sure its cordis! and zealous sanction, if the question | in the form of duties. Why should not Maryland 
were brought home to the bosom of every man in | exact fifteen per cent. upon the amount of revenue 
the Union. Many propositions of a like and kin-| collected at the port of Baltimore on the same 
dred character have been submitted in this house | grounds? That revenue is paid by her citizens. 
aled ts thn tobode. _And the mariner who pours the rich freight of his 
On the 12th of February, 1823, Mr. White moved vessel into the lap of that city encounters, in truth, 
that the house do come to the following resolu- ore peril and more hardship, in navigating the 
tion, viz: , ocean, and breasting every danger, froin pole to 
“ Resolved, That the committee of ways and means | pole, than the western pioneer does in felling the 
be instructed to inguire into the expediency of appro- , the dark forests of the west. 
priating and setting aparta moiety or portion of the; It was one of the strongest grounds of opnositicn 
avails of the annual sales of the public lands, for the | to the adoption of the constitution which Luther 


” <2 a: aa ‘ Pe Sea ae . : : ; 
Re tate of ee a pres pot piers Egg Martin took in convention, as well as afterwards 
- . , . © , AY ’ ‘renee « je . a . . 2 ’ 

the reap eon - ae 1, sie : rs a inne ins to | in his speech before the legislature of Maryland, 

o ¢ sha ISTY > p ve e : ° ° éae Nd 

a ae we See He promotion | that, by the operation of the constitution, if adoy.tid 

education in the several states, accurding to the princi- | Maryland would surrender all controlover het com. 

ples of equal right and justice.” Perecdgeuny : ae gi er: ayy abler inde 
The following year (1524) Mr. Strong submitted | merce and its revenue, and it was one of the causes 


the following resolution: | 


of his withdrawing himself from the convention. 

“ Resolved, ‘That all moneys which shall be received | To be just before ES Nerous, 1S & MAsim of equity 
on account of the sales and entries of the public lands, | #8 Well as law, derived from the soundest principles 
after the 4th day of July, 1825, ought to be appropriated | of morality. 
exclusively to the support of common schoolsand the | I have read all the articles of cession, all the com- 


Sg pacts, and can nowhere find even an intimation, a 
moneys ought to be divided between the several states | sentence of doubt, that will allow one state to have 
and tervilories, in proportion to the representation of | a greater proportion of benefit from the proceeds ot 
each in the house of representatives of the United | ¢ne public lands than another. The general gov- 
States, and applied by them respectively to the afore- | o-nment has been made an agent. a ¥din 7 bea 
said purposes, in suctt manner and with such limita- | yotas for their ae te 
one fag conditions as the congress may prescribe.” _| States, for their mutual convenience and benefit, 

The next year (1826) Mr. Dickerson, of the Se- with express injunctions to be impartial in the ap- 
nate, made a report upon a similar resolution. propriation and distribution of the common property 
The committee state that they “have come to the | ©f all the states of this Union. 
conclusion that great advantages would result to the On this part of the subject | shall offer one other 
United States from an annual distribution among them, | extract, and that is froin the proceedings of the 
by some equitable ratio, of a portion of our national | legislature of Ohio; and I cannot withhold my ad- 
revenue, for the purposes of education and internal | miration of the sound and firm grounds which it has 
improvement, as the state governments may respec- 'taken on this subject. A state, which but forty 
tively deem most to their advantage, &ce. years ago was a vast wilderness, by the bounty of 
“ Money, + pene agian as proposed, rows i mt | the general government and its soil, with an enter- 
y 1 2 > 1e St *“ . . . 
ge pe 9 oma dae BO oa | prising population, is now the third state in the 
“Tt would create a vigilance on the part of the state | Union in population and power, and already 
governments over the expenditures of the general go- | spinner a 
vernment, and thereby prevent the waste of money, a vias colonies forth, that towards the western seas 
and the adoption of extravagant measures that might] , Spread like rapid flame among the autumnal trees.’* 
diminish the amount of the annual dividends. | lhe resolutions were passed on the 2d February, 
“Tt would secure impartial justice to all the states in | 1838, and the part which I shall read is as fol- 
the distribution of the expenditures of our revenue, a | lows : 
failure of which at present is a subject of loud and just! |‘ We do therefore declare that the public lands of 
the United States are the property of the whole union, 
‘Tt would relieve the general government of the se- | held in trust for the states; that this trust can unly be 
rious inconvenience of an overflowing treasury, which, | answered by giving to all the states the proper proceeds 
if not provided for in the manner proposed, or by a re- | of their value; that we protest against any change in 
duction of our revenue, will impair the most important | the long-established system of managing the national 
principles of our constitution. | estate, as it was devised by the congress of the revolu- 
“Tt wonld relieve the two houses of congress of a | tion, and sustained by every administration of the go- 
large portion of legislation, now devoted to the disposal | vernment till the present; and we maintain that the 
of our surplus funds—legislation of the worst kind, cal- | lands shall be sold at their proper price, for the benefit 
culated to produce combinations, sectional feelings, | of all the people of the states, not squandered and con- 
injustice, and waste of the public treasure.” fiscated for the benefit of a few; and we also maintain 
Although there was at that time a large national | that the six hundred millions of acres yet unsold are 
debt, estimated by the report of the secretary of the the great inheritance of the future peo le of these states; 
treasury to be, on the Ist day of January, 1826, and that any faithless consent of this generation to 
$30,985,537 25, yet the senate’s committee report- abandon that inheritance to the federal gover’ ment, 
ed in favor of the plan of dividing the revenues from am sage? sag Sageaaks momen mae as common 
the public lands among the states, for the purposes wp Mines make that government more 


4 ae : powerful, and to foster extravagance in pnblic expen- 
- ote and internal improvement, and state | giture, while it would lessen the rights of the states, 
alt-— 


mst and deprive them of this unfailing means of advancing 
Po Under a plan to distribute among the states a por- | the condition of their people for centuries to come.” 
tion of our national revenue, and at the same time to 


| For the reputation of the new states, I conld 
provide for the gradual reduction of the public debt, | wish that such sentiments were more generally prev- 
it is proposed to divide annually, afier the year 1827,| alent among them. And TI may as well say at this 
one half of the amount appropriated for the sinking | {;m. that my remarks in relation {> appropri: ti 
fund, to wit, five millions of dollars, among the several f | i San teal ni! : appropriations 
states, by some equitable ratio, until the funded debt | 0! (@n° ers ‘for tl te general government to the 
bearing six per cent, interest shall be extinguished; western states lor the promotion of edneation, do not 
after that,to divide among the states ten millions of dol- apply but in a very limited degree to Kentucky and 
iars annually, until the funded debt bearing five per! Tennessee. Kentucky has received a smaii portion, 
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to aid some of her eleemosynary institutions, and | government wili adopt commensurate means for its | in this nation, we will be mortified to find hs = 
Tennessee has received about two hundred thousand | more general diffusion. And, were we to extend | we are behind the former. It is true “4 how ougit ” 
acres for academies and colleges. our inquiries abroad, in order to ascertain if there is | chusetts, Connecticut, New York Ohio. Mase, of any " 

The views taken by the legislature of Ohio are | an urgent and pressing necessity to send the *school- | or two other states, have adopted 1 and One ao 
worthy of that enterprising and enlightened state, | master abroad in the land,” we would find, to our | eral system of public schools; but even and gen weally 
anid commend themselves to the emuiation of the | national reproach and deep and abiding mortification | states there is much room for improve; WL) bene 


k P : ; : : : ; Net: a), ee m crt 
older, less fortunate, and less prosperous states of the | that every region of the nation calls aloud for his although in. Connecticut one third of hi be me oder 
Ony eyes 
1 4iQ. . 


union; they show practical intelligence and saga- | services. There is no civilized and Christain nation | tion of 275,000 attend the free schools stil] ion of t 
cious wisdoin; they look beyond the present and |on earth which boasts of its refinement, its wisdom, | foundations of education should be extended de ihe ris stat 
point to the distant future. ‘Instead of treating and | and its fame, that so imperatively requires amore | and wider. In most of the other states the ee Oe of 


SYSteq J) share ol 
(hough fe much re 
Proves [hav 


using the vast public domain as a {und for political | liberal system of public schools. of education is most culpably deficient. Aj 
ambiing and political bribery, instead of throwing | Let us examine, for a moment, the condition of | the system of education has been greatly i, 

jt out as a lure to the ambitious or the avaricious, as | education in the nations which we have too often | since, yet, by a report made seven or ak Ivr 
is too much the case in the present day, how much been in the habit of considering as inferior to our own | ago, it was stated that Sut yeay esl 
better would it be for the present and future genera- | in the onward march of civilization and instruction. | “This country contains more than four mill} feral 
tion if it were set apart as a sacred fund, to be used | According to lord Brougham’s statements in 487 | dren, whoought tobe under the influence fe of chil ceed 
for educational purposes, and no other; not to be | parishersin England there had been educated in 1818, | schools. But by a recent estimate it appears he ee i 
touched for any other purpose, in either peace or | when England adopted a more liberal system of pop. | than a million of children are growing up in the _ deliberd 
war. If the whole proceeds wera set apart for that | ular education, 50,000 children What, let me gk: States in ignorance, and without the means uf education . -. 

exclusive purpose, with the privilege of the states to | was the effect of that system? In the same parishes, these, 250,000 are said to be in Pennsylvania. % , naabte 
invest one half of their distributive shares in works |in 1828, there were educated 105,000; so that, in the becmghee sry in 1828 showed that, ot the children ses 
of internal iinprovewent, first guarantying to the go- brief period of ten years, the number of children who i es. ne) OR nee ea destitute Of instrye, the cont 
vernment, as the agent of all, (for 1 would have the | had received the benefits of education had more than THe de aititames Iau ster acters os o49 . session ¢ 
present land system of the general government con- | doubled. What, let me ask, is the extent of the Between the statetsent which I have read, ang the (MEP and elev 
tinued,) the legal interest of the state on the amount |system pursned in other nations, and especialiy Prus- following extract from governor Wolf’s message af. Me had to u 
iuvested in improvements, to be faithfully paid into | sia? We find from an extract in Cousin, from a re- terwards, there will be discovered a discrepancy, could ne 
the school fund of the state, this warfare between the | port published in the Royal Gazette of Berlin, in but either statement presents a deplorable stata MMe been hee 
state and general governinents would cease; this con- | 1828, that, according to the census made at the enc education at the time. Governor Wolf says that, portion « 


2 ; # “ , 
flict between different sections of the union would of 1825, the number of inhabitants in the whole ot “According to the last census. we have in P. ignorant 
end; and a policy as enduring as our institutions | the Prussian monarchy amounted to 12,256,725; | vania 581,180 children under fifteen, and 149,087 | | Tenness 

b ‘ \@- 


would be established; and our institutions would be | amongst whom were 4,487,461 children under 14 | tween the age of fifteen and twenty, forming ay emlgraly 








| made enduring by this very policy. years of age; which gives 366 children for every | gate of 730,269 juvenile persons of both sexes Pa of staud 
“A despotisin,” says Montesquieu, “is supported | 1,000 inhabitants, or about eleven thirtieths of the | the age of twenty-years, most of them requiring a cal state 
by fear, a republic by virtue.” Our mstitutions can | natiun. or less instruction. And yet, with this numerous yout convent 
' only be supported by the wide ditlusion of moral| Admitting education in the public schools to begin | ful population growing up around us, who in a fey JM the moth 
educaion among all conditions of the people. Those |at the age of 7 years complete, we may calculate Seen oy bs be our biggols s: our lawgivers, the de. J congress 
wio limit their views to the present, and close their that three sevenths of the entire population of child- sani dikes eaten wail ja pg of the state, and | gates to 
eyes to the future, are unsafe agents of the people. | ren are of an age to go to school, and we should have | xa uavaeiinion of dam faeeaae 4 ty h ereat tneasure, Me If we 

The Jifetime of an individual is but a day in the his- | for the entire Prussian monarchy the number of | republic we have neither oe acithe emgt . the MF tion of « 

tory of a nation. | 1,732,200 children capable of receiving the benefits | instruction, nor provision made by law for nando i stances, 


Congress should legislate as if this nation and its of education. Now, at the end of 1825, there were | them, as enjoived by the constitution. I have no means slightly 











free institutions were to be lasting; it is only by in the kingdom: | of ascertaining, but am inclined to the opinion thy You 
viewing thein so that they will be inade perpetual. | | Elementary schools for town and country, ordinarily | 80,000 are entirely uninstructed. ceeding: 

To look not alone at ourselves, selfish as human na- | for both sexes together, - == = = 20,887 Pennsylvania has adopted, within the last three o J session 
ture has formed us, but, in the language of Bulwer,| Burgher, or middle classes, be i my o73¢ 736 | four years, a more liberal system of public bests gericene: 
to look at the eternal people, the teeming millions _— ‘tion; and, in that brief period, the benefits have been I and Let 
who are to crowd these states, to draw their support | Total - oe lel ele ee 4.693 | Devond all anticipation. And never was a systen ee 

froin its soil, ana who must sink into ignorance, into | fy which were employed: more zealously opposed. During the conflict aiising J aren 
despotism, if they have not the means and facilities; Masiers, - - += + + 22,261 out of that measure, it was my fortune to travel By th 

of early and progressive education, Mistresses, - a 704 through the greater part of that state, and I disco- moi sch 

The caleuiation which Lhave already exhibited —_—— vered that those portions of the state most uniformed, Roots 

shows the probable increase of population, Twill; Total,  - - - > 22.968 and requiring in the greatest degree education, were Jee 
offer a few more facts, as they will elicit in every | To which must be added 2,024 assistants. | most zealously hostile to it. They enlarged upon fue nimber 
judicious mind better arguments than any 1 could | These ik {err aiph ene guy + ee tarifis and taxes, and were vehement in ea _ — 

otter. Riwe “ementory schools, 822,077 871.246 | tions. that nun 

r Ps ‘ saa) alas li tt YS+ 2 Burgher schools 49,169 ring . 80 

[he number of inhabitants to the square mile in Ahly tapas: i Phan paby It was then that the truth of t} kot De Mel pass 

, *. : th cs ty 12 Mlementary schools 755,922 remstiine n tha e truth of the remark of Di. Be a. 
the United States at the last census (1830) averaged | Girls, ) p cher schools, 27' 050 792,972 | Chalmers forced conviction upon my mind, “tha p state 13 | 

16; iu New England 20.9, in the middle states 26.3, nip’ - ' —.--—____ | the inappetence of a people for education is in the fro an 
in the southern states 7, in Massachusetts 81, in| ‘Total number of children, 1,664,218 | exact ratio of its ignorance.” What has been the goducatic 
New York 41.5, in Pennsylvania 30.6, in Ohio 24, effect of that system? From the report of Mr. Bur- Fepreset 
in Iilinois 3, in the western siates 11. Now, sup-| Now, we have reckoned the total population of | rowes, superintendent of education to the legisla “ae ote 
pose that each state had at the present time a sum | children from 7 to 14 years of age, in the whole | ture of Pennsylvania, February 7, 1838 we find pews % 
set apart to educate all of their children, (which I |mnonarchy, at 1,923,200; it follows, then, from the | “that the whole number of scholers heuwht during Mr. Spe 

will presently show is not the case,) how immensely | foregoing calculation, that out of every FIFTEEN | the year, in the distriets which reported "was 182. mind, ¥ 
that amount will have to increase to be sufficient to | children THIRTEEN actually allend public schools; '335.? ‘The whole nuinber of young persons be: alllictios 

educate all the children of each state, when the pop- | and as we have to allow for those who go to private | tween five and fifteen years of ave in in districts the chil 
ulation of each siate becomes even as numerous as | schools, or who receive instructions at their fathers’ | that reported, is supposed to be about 200,000. dated: 

some of the nations of Europe af the present time. | houses, or who have perhaps already entered the “So faras the returns have been saanived. the every vi 

The number of inhabitaats to a square inile in Eng- | lower classes of the gymnasia, the general state of | whole number taught in schools of all kinds, in the temptati 

land is about 230, in France 160, 1n Germany it va- | things appears sufficiently gratifying. Whatacon-|same districts, belore the adoption of the system, How « 
ries froin 100 to 200. Humboldt has made a caleula- | trast will this exhibit to the condition of education | was 80,000.” , poor anc 

tion, predicated upon the capability of the soil of | in most of the states in this union. Then it appears that, in the short interval from the soltened 
America to produce the prime necessaries of life, and In Prussia, Austria, and Germany, scarcely a | adoption of the measure to the present time, more erly may 

estimates that it is abundantly capable of supporting | child grows up uneducated. In most of the states | than 100,000 children are now receiving the advat- Jeb. a 

a population of 3,600,000,000; a mass of human be- | of this nation, thousands and tens of thousands are | tages of education, who otherwise would have grown “s se 
inge five times as numerous as all who now exist | destitute of education, as will presently be shown. up in degrading ignorance. reerene 
upon the face of the globe. He estimated that the | Sweden (says lord Brougham) is, perhaps, the best| The measure of public education, which was # m that 
number would be, in 1830, 21,000,000; without in- | educated country in the world; it is difficult to find | the moment of its adoption so unpopular, is now 1 ‘ape. 
cluding Indians and negroes; in 1930, to be 336,000- | there one person in a thousand who cannot read | those very regions hailed as the greatest public bless oe tants 
000; in 2030, to be 2,330,000,000. The United | and write. ing. Which proves conclusively another fact that, nues of ¢ 
‘ States is the inost producive region of the continent,; Even Russia, seini-barbarous as we are prone to | whatever may be the prejudices against a liberal sv sey to « 
oy excepting a portion of Mexico and a few provinces | regard her, is improving in a liberal way her sys- |} tem of education, when once addpted, he who ean He 
ty still further south, , tem of education. he St. Petersburg Journal would then oppose it would make himself infinitely tapi 
\ [ will not fatigue the attention of the house by | states that 160,105 children of soldiers and recruits |more unpopular in the most illiterate communlly tis of $ 
ha dwelling inuch longer upon these general considera- | were educated at the expense of the crown, in the | than was the original supporter. ty wt 
a tions, but will atteinpt to present the question to the | years 1832. During an interval of eight years, As in state governments, so jn the national: preju- white th 
Hi, contemplation of the house, in relation to its bearings 4,343 such children were brought up as clerks in |dices may be created; timid apprehensions may bane 
iy upon the present age and the rising generation; for | offices, 2.308 as assistant surgeons, 452 as land sur- | alarm; worse considerations than either, may influ Usef he 
a it seeins to ba a controiling principle of ournature to | vevors, 586 as shipwrights, and 120 as musicians. | ence individuals in opposing a measure to appl tal ed 
look less at the past, and to be more indiiferent of | Where is to be found the law in our national statute | priate the public domain for a diffusion of education Preps 
the worldly future, than to seize with salutary avidi- | books which makes provision for the education of| among the states; but when such a policy shall, and Carolin, : 
ty the present; and it is a trait which all will admit | children of the soldier and recruit who may be call-|T believe and hope will, prevail, the individual, if} pantry 2 
the existence of in the American character, and | +d on to lose his life in defence of his country’s in- | should be possible that one such could be found bands ne 
which controls their pursuits it an eminent degree— | terest and honor? The man who is forced in times | congress, who would attempt to divert that fund, Blithe honor 
the acquisition, by the shortest road, of the prize of | of necessity to peril his life for his country’s wel- | once set apart, from its munificent purpose, wou ct work 

afflience and wealth. Toe slow and gradual pursuit | fare may sacrifice it in the cause of liberty, and | be regarded as a more barbarous heathen than he tionary 
of gain our restive and enterprising minds. will nei- | leave behind him his indigent children unprotected, | who would in other times have wildly rushed into Ba Sttactio 

ther appreciate nor comprehend. We lie down with | to become the victims of ignorance and slaves to|the sanctuary of the solemn temples of the gods, and Poorated 
dreamy visions of weaith, and awake boldly nerved | vice. extinguished their vestal lights. ces we 
for its speedy attainment. But we kuow the value If we contrast the condition of education in most | By the report of the committee appointed by the sling Cla 

of education, and I am confident in the belief that Jof the nations of Europe with the limited systems. legislature of Georgia, “of 83,000 children who the 
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: served i , 
: ri of the public lands. dle Seige 
that state heard in this hall in favor of a distributive | 
‘ pore of the public lands for education, which she so 


) mach requires? 


3 deeply regret that there is not a feeling of recipro- 
‘city between 


F congress of North Caroliua “e:npowered their dele- 


ceedings, a case almost as remarkable, in the first 
session of the succeeding congress. 
Pevidence giveu inthe contested election of Moore 


For about one-fifth who could not write their names. | 


a 











{ucation whatever, 
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a ea ta vebonl but 25,000 have the advantage | is not enough to say that a child can learn a great) lars in the facilities of furnishing water for that city. 
ougi 


| deal before the age of six years; the truth is that} What amount of labor has been saved by Whitte- 


| ; . ; : 
Tuus Georgia, the mother of two powerful and) he can learn, and does learn, a great deal before move’s card-making machine? Whitney’s invention 


presents the sad picture of allowing | 
grow up within her limits tn the 

jst cruel and profound ignorance; a state whieh 
psi n her articles of cession her just propor- 


When was the voice of| 


wealthy states, 





[ have seen no report from North Carolina, and I 


the states and the national government, 
to furnish each with all of their reports and public 
roceedings; for, alike in state or the national legis- 
Liane: its members are embarrassed in their public 
deliberations, from a want of access to useful re- 
orts. But North Carolina must greatly require an 
inproved system of education; for you will find the 
‘guruals of this house, in the evidence in relation to_ 
the contested election trom North Caroiina in the Ist. 
session of the 22d congress, that out of one hundred | 
and eleven voters who gave testimony, twenty-eight | 
had to nake their marks; in other words, one third | 
could not write their na:nes. And her voice has not) 
been heard in this hall or the other, in claiming a 
portion of the public domain for the education of her | 
jnorant children. A state which is the parent of, 
Tennessee; a state in which Sir Walter Raleigh’s | 
emigrants first settled; a state which has the honor | 
of standing proudly the first to declare, by a_politi- 
cal state act, (to say nothing about her Mecklenburg 
convention, ) her determination to be separated from 
the mother country; for, on the 12th April, 1777, the 





ates to declare independence.’’* 
If we were to for. a general opinion of the condi- 


‘tion of education in other States, from hke circum. | 
‘stances, we would conclude that Kentucky is but | 
slightly in advance of North Carolina. | 


You will find recorded, in your journal of pro- | 
That in the 


and Letcher, of one hundred and twelve names of 
witnesses which | counted, sixteen were marksinen, 


By the last report of the superintendent of coin- | 


»moii schools, it appears that in the year 1836, tn the | 
‘districts of New York froin which reports had been | 
Preceived, there were 524,188 instructed, and that the | 
-number of children residing in those districts, over 


five years old aud under sixteen, was 563,882; so of | 


‘that number 39,694 did not attend common schools | 


I pass over other states, and will say that my own | 


“state is far behind the age in mental improvement, | 
from an absence of a more general system of public | 


| 


education. In the congressional district which I 


Prepresent there is scarcely a single school in which 
a poor man who has not the means to incur the ex- 
pense can have his children educated. 


And what, | 
Mr. Speaker, can be more agonizing to a sensitive | 
mind, when the physical energies are paralyzed by | 
allliction, than the reflection of such a parent, that | 


pthe children which he is to leave behind him are tu | 


grow up in ignorance, and to be made the prey of, 
every vice, and to be allured to ruin by every | 
temptation. 

How diferent must be the decline of one, though 
poor and prostrated, when he can find his pillow 
Soltened by the belief that, though disease and pov- 
erly inay tiarrass him, bis mind can still fondly lin. | 
sr on the consoling reflection that bis odspring, if| 
left penniless, will still be educated; and bow) 
leering the hope that their fate may be diiferent; | 
and that, when the fond parent is no more, his | 
Children, by public instruction, by industry, and | 
the foree of genius, in a country where all the ave- 
hies of enterprise and promotion are thrown wide 
open to character and to talents, may be useful to 
‘oclety and adorn his country, and rescue from the 
save the name of their father, and extend it with 
teir own through a grateful nation. By the cen- 
‘is of 1830, there were in the United States, be. 
een the ages of five and fifteen years, 2,845,037 | 
White children; the number now is more than’ 
8,009,000, all of whom should receive a moral and 
Weful education. Lord Brougham asserts that “it 
Steenceemiices 
&- a work written by Mr. J. Seawell Jones, of Norih 

ina, which enti:les him to the admiration of the 
“untry and the lasting gratitude of his state, he has 
he aantly proven that his native state is entitled to 
~ rer: to which I have alluded; and since his excel- 
tion oe renee been published—his defence of the revo- 
tines? ustory = the state of North Carolina”—the 
“eamier oe has claimed for her is fully cor- 
oo paul additional proof than that which he ad- 
bir Cl “ necessary, by the researches of Mr. M. St. 
iat Clarke, at Albany, and other places, whilst com- 
ng the American siate papers 














| five millions of pounds sterling. 


ainount more than three times as great as the whole 


the age of six years; the truth is that he can learn, 
and does learn, a great deal more before that age 
than all that he learns or can learn inall after life.” 
I do not feel qualified to d.scuss the truth or error 


of this proposition; but will assert that, if icis true, | turies ahead of their otherwise destination. 
every one who values either the institutions of his yond the estimate of human calculation to compute 


ol the cotton gin has more than doubled the value of 
/every acre of colton landin the south. And Fulton 
ereated a miracle by his steam invention, which has 
| propelled the present generation more than two cen- 
It is be- 


country or the happiness of the people must feel a| the resources and power of this nation, if education 


strong solicitude in having schools established | 
which will give instruction and proper moral di- | 
rection to the youthful mind. There is no truth | 
more fully established in morals, than that a nation | 
or people are vicious in propoition to their igno- | 
rance. In iilustration of the position, I will refer | 
10 a passage in Lord Brougham’s speech on educa- 
tion, in the house of lords, some three years ago. | 
He states, that of “700 persons who were put on | 
their trials,in the winters of 1830 and 1831, charged | 
with rioting and arson, and of those 700, only 150 | 
could read and write; all the rest were marksmen. | 
Of the number of boys committed to Newgate, | 
during three years, two-thirds could neither read | 
nor write. | 
‘At the refuge for the destitute it is still worse; 
for, rom an examination there made, it appears 


were universally difiused, so as to bring its influence 
to bear upon their full developwent. But the limited 
statements which I bave given show bow deplorabie 
is the condition of education in most of the states; 
how many who cannot even read or write. The 
emperor of Austria has issued an edict preventing 
those from marrying who cannot ead or write. The 
purpose is good; yet in this country it would be re- 
yarded as cruel. By the constitution of Pern, no 
one will be allowed the prilvileges of citizenship af- 
ter 1840 who cannot read and write. With all our 
boasted intelligence, such a law would create in this 
nation a civil revolution. 

What lover of his country would not hope that the 


day was but shortly distant when this nation would 


present a spectacle worthy of its destination, when 
,every citizen should enjoy the benefit of a generous 


that the number of children received who can read | education. And 1 would speed with Wordsworth, 
with tolerable facility ts in the proportion of only | “The coming of that glorious time 


one in every thirty or thirty-five.” 


But, Mr. Chairman, I feel forced to harry through | 
this portion of the subject, and the reflections which | 


naturally arise from it. I aim quite sure that L have 
fatigued the house as well as myself. 


The effect of education upon a nation is not, 


alone in the mental and moral exaltation of its peo- 
ple, but the consequence is in equal ratio upon its 


| physical energies and the increasing developinent 
To sustain the latter position I | 


of its resources. 
will read an extract from the very able and most 


valuable work of Mr. E. C. Wines. on the subject | 


of «Popular Education.” He says that “the in- 
telleet of this people is not cultivated to one-fourth 
—scarcely, perhaps, to one eighth—ihe extent that 
it would be by the adoption of a wise system of 
universal education. And who can calculate the 
resulis? What imagination can set limits to the 
pecuniary advantages that would accrue to the 
country, if useful inventions and discoveries were 
multiplied fourfold;” that, ‘In illustration of this 
point, president Young has made a comparison, 
founded upon the statistics of baro: Dupin, be- 
tween the cominercial and manufacturing condition 
of England and France. From this calculation it 
appears that the muscular force employed in com- 
inerce and manufactures in these two countries ts 
about equal, being in each equivalent, in round 
numbers, to the power of six millions of men. Thus, 
if the productive enterprise of the two conntries 
depended solely upon the animate power employ- 
ed, France ought to be as great a commercial and 
manufacturing country as England. But the Eng- 
lish, by means of machinery, have tacreased their 
force to a power equal to that of twenty-five millions 
of men, while the French have only raised theirs to 
that of eleven millions. England, then, owing to 


her superiority in discovering and inventing, has | 
more than quadrupled her power of men and horses. | 


France, on the other hand, has not quite doubled hers. 
Is it,” the learned professor then pertinently in- 
quires, “is it now any wonder that these islanders, 
with a narrower territory, smaller population, and | 
less genial climate, should immensely outstrip their | 
less intelligent and ingenious neighbor? And can | 
we conceive a stronger proof of the actual pecu- 
niary gain that acernes to a nation, from cultivatine 
the intellect of her sons, than is furnished from such 
a fact??? How much does England gain by her su 

periority over France from this fact?) The actual 
com:nercial and manufacturing power of the latter 
country is only two-fifths of that of the former. | 


The present annual value of the cotton manufac. | 
ture of Great Britain, according to the Encyclo 
pwdia Britannica, is estimated to be abont thirty- 
Three fifths of 


When, prizing knowledge as her nub!est wealth 
And best protection, this imperial realm, 
While she exacts allegiance, shall admit 
An obligation, un her part, to teach 
Tiiem who are born to serve her and obey; 
Binding herself by statute to secure, 
For all the children whom her soil maintains, 
The ruidments of letters; and to inform 
The mind with moral and religious truth.” 
Mr. Speaker, I am fully conscious that I have oc- 
‘cupied the time of the house to au unusual extent. 
Lain fully convinced that other and distinguished 
members will exert their poweriul talents in suy port 
ofthe measure. I[ hope that Virginla will lift up irs 
‘able and strong voice in support of the resolii.ciss 
‘whieh [ have had the honor of introducing. ido 
janxtously hope that that state will never be silent, 
jundl the leiter aud spirit of its articles of cession are 
-couplied with; that it will not be contented with its 
great state university, but will press education in 
every region of that noble state. State colleges and 
state academies furnish the best educa‘ion to their 
(pupils; bat it is the effluent alone, who can send 
their children to those institutions. It is there that 
}education, like the Lapland sun, gilds with its rays 
‘the edifice on the eminence, but they reach not the 
cottage beneath the lil. 

If virtue and intelligence are the true and lasting 
foundations of a free government, how imperative is 





| 
| 
| 


the duty which rests upon those intrusted with the 


power of legislation to adopt a general system of 
public education. Whilst it improves the moral vir- 
tues, and exalis the head and the heart, it would do 
more than the avenues of intercommunication to 
knit together the Union of these growing and pow- 


ertul states, and would unite them in amity and yood 
| 


feeling like a garland of flowers, 

Opposition to the proposition will be made, but I 
hope it wil not be insurmountable. Every liberal 
plan of ameliorating the condition of those who most 
require it will have to encounter prejudices. And 
on this point 1 will read, as applicable to my views, 
an extract from James on education: 

“lhe first opposition will proceed from a spirit which 
the necessities of the times originally generated, and 
which, by the oute y of short-sighted men, and the de- 
clamation of interested and anbitious men, has been car- 
ried to a pitifuland Jamentableexcess. I mean the spirit 
of petty economies, or the sacrifice of great and certain 
advantuges to small but immediate savings.” 

In conclusion, f will say, if the members in this 
house should refuse to support a measure calculated 


to give their states a distributive proportion of the 


public lands for the promotion of education, I will 
renew the proposition, as long as I may be allowed a 
seat in congress, in another form. I wiil insist upon 
the right of my own state to her just proportion, and 





that sum, or more than twenty millions of pounds, is 
England’s clear gain over her Jess skilful rival—an 


present annual revenue of the United States; and for 
this vast and ever-increasing tide of prosperity 
England is clearly indebted to popular education, 
which is the parent of intelligence, and the ultimate 
cause of all those improvements in the cotton manu- 
facture by which these amazing results have been 
secured, 

At one time England imported her eotton fabrics 
from India. By the invention of machinery she now 
imports the raw material, sends it back seven thous- 
and miles, manufactured, forsale in a country where 
the hand-looin is still used. By Middleton’s genius 


will never tire in urging it until its final suecess. If 
justice should sometimes be slow, it is generally tri- 
umphant in the end. 

But I hope that the members from the old states, 
and the liberal froia the new, will take a firm ground, 
and take it quickly, in favor of this measure; that 
they will not let another census and a reapportion- 
iment of representation be taken until this question 
shall be carried. They have the power to do their 
states justice, if they have the will, and it is time for 
the old and devoted states to 

‘‘Begin, be bold, and venture to be *< ise. 

Those who defer this work from day to day, 

Do on a rivei’s bank expecting stand, 

Till the whole stream which pass them shall be dry, 





London is saved annually about eight millions of dol- 


Which runs, and as it runs forever will run on.” 
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CHRONICLE. it. ‘The reverse seems to present oblong or rhomboidal| On the 13th ult. professor Dudle OP Lasin | 
Coal trade. The supply of coal from the three prin- | figures, divided in the centre by what appears a bridge | Ky. performed his 157:h operation of Lithotomy. “nt 
cipal regions—Schuylkill, Lehigh, and Lackawamia—j{ with arches, or a galley with oars. e 


is about 150,000 tons short of the quantity sent to mar- | 
ket at this date last year. From the scarcity of vessels | 
at Philadelphia to make shipments, it is nearly ceriain | 
that the supply will be short about 175,000 tons, which | 
is the estimated amount on hand at the different de- 
pots at the opening of this year’s navigation; whether 
this will be a sufficient supply for the ensuing winter 
we are unable to say; but the deficit, if any, cannot 
be charged against the collier, for at least 150,000 tons | 
more might have been mined from this region and seut 
to market, had there been purchasers, although the 
price at which the articles has been sold, has not at- 
forded any pranes res napenene of instances it has 
2 id at a loss to the colier, 
sage etanvict [Pottsville Journal, of Oct. 20. | 
Wilmington, (N. C.,) Road. The Wilmington and | 
Halifax Railroad Company have opened two sections 
of their railroad, one at the northern end, of 12 miles 
in extent, which brings the southward to Enfield, the | 
other, of 40 miles in length, which carries it to Faison’s | 
depot, at Goshen, completing thereby, 87 miles of the | 
eel, and reducing the staging to 99 miles only. | 
T’en miles more will be finished in November, and 10) 
in December next, leaving, at that time, but 60 miles of 
the ruad to be done. [Raleigh Register. 


Raleigh and Colum’ia Railroad. We learn froin a 
letter in the last Raleigh Register, that a sufficient 
amount of stuck in the Raleigh and Columbia Railroad 
company has been sold to secure the charter. This 
road, being intended as a continuation of the great 
line of railraad communication from north to south, 
will now gu ahead; as it is not doubted that the legisla- | 











ture of North Carolina, at its approaching session, will | 
lend a helping hand to the work, as in other cases of | 
similar, though less imporiant character. | 
Capt. R. D. C. Collins, of the U. 5. army, has been | 
appoimted surveyor general of the state of Arkansas, | 
vice, judge Cross resigned. | 
Tae celebrated Indian warrior, Black Hawk, died on | 
the 31 nl. at his camp on the river Des Moins. 
Tae northswestera turnpike of Virginia, it is an-| 
nouaced, is expected to be open for travel throughout | 
its entire length, on or before the first of Dece:nber 
next. ‘This road commences at Winchester, in the 
great valley, and pursues a northwesterry direction to 
the Ohio river at Parkersburg, about one hundred miles 
below Wheeling. ‘This new avenue to the west pro- 
inises to be of no little importance to Baltimore, con- | 
nected as our city is with Winthaster by a continuous 
railroad, and still more advantageously united as the | 
two places will be, both on the score of time and ex- | 
pense, whe tne extensive repairs and improvements | 
now in progress on the Baltiinore railroad are com- 
pleted. 
Indians from the far west. 





The Chicago American, 


notices the arrival of five men of the Nez Perces and | 
Flathead tribes of Indians, from beyond the Rocky | 


mountains, to the head waters of the Columbia river. 


The Indians are on their we east, and are accom- | 
Mr. 


panied by a missionary, J Lee. These tribes 
sent a commission of six Ladians at St. Louis about six 
vears ago, for the purpose of infurming themselves 
about the Christian religion. ‘Toney returned, and a 
inissionary followed their footsteps. A mission was es- 
tablished, which the American says has been very suc- 
cessfulia reclaiming them from the barbarous customs 
of savage lile. 

Catholics in Canada. At an aggregate meeting of 
the Roman Catholies of this province held atthe resi- 
dence of the bishop of Kingston, at Kingston, on Wed- 
nesijay last, at which were present, the two Catholic 
bishops, the vicar general, eighteen clergymen and 
svine of the most influential Catholic laymen from each 
district, it was unanimously determined, to send the 
venerable bishop McDonnell, (now in his 80th year) his 
nephew the vicar general of the western district, and 
Dr. Tomas Rolph, of Ancaster, to. England, as soon 
as possible, by a general collection from the Catholics 
throughout the province. The immediate object of 
their mission is 10 present a memorial to her majesty 
the queen, graciously praying her to direct a compensa- 
tion for the fature wanis of the Catholics in this pro- 
viace, in lieu of tithes, which were granted to the Catho- | 
lic clergy by the 27th article of the treaty of Quebec, 
nnd which right they are willing to relinquish, for a mo- 
derate compensativa. (Toronto Putriot, 


French chairs. Yesterday, at a large sale of French 
furniture by Messrs. Pells, two arm chairs (not rockers) 
brought $220 each; a lounge to match, $175; and chairs 
$31. The sett would foot up as follows: 


which he thoug 
}at Niblo’s Garden. 


'loved and venerated father. 


The Texan papers announce the establishment of a 
line of stages between San Augustine, Texas, and 
Natchitoches, La, A line is also contemplated be- 
tween Houston and Natchitoches. Texas is rapidly 
filling up, and some of her ports must soon become 
cominerciaily important. 


The schooner Crusader, which left Galveston, for 
Matagorda on the 7th ult. was wrecked on the 8th. 
Six persons were lost. The names of the passengers | 
drowned were Dr. Cheeseman, John Redman, — 
Knowland and —— Stevens. The other two, Wm. 
Dawson and Wm. Watson, were seamen. Captain 
Mitchell was the only survivor. 


We observe the tow-boats Shark, Pacific, and Gram- 
pus, at New Orleans, are in constant employment, 
bringing up fleets from sea. So much for steam overe 
coming the difficulties of the inland position of the 
southern metropolis, ona river of a strong current and 
serpentine, difficult in navigation. 

New York canal tolls. Vhe Albany Argus of the 
26th ult. in publishing a statement of the canal tolls, 
&c., during the 3d week in October, says: 

‘An increase for the residue of the season equal to 
the rate of increase for the last week will swell the tolls 
for the year to more than $1,600,000. In 1836, the 
largest year, they were $1,614,294 73. 


The fair—a new article. We understand that com- 
modore Ridgely invited a committee of the American 
Institute to visit the navy-yard yesterday for the pur- 
pose of inspecting an article of American manufacture 

ht it would be inconvenient to exhibit 


After receiving great attention 
and civility, and visiting the receiving ship Hudson, 
they naturally inquired after this very interesting ob- 
ject, proved to be that noble specimen of naval archi- 
tecture, @ monument of the genius of Eckford, the 
Ohio. ‘They returned delighted with their excursion. 
‘I'he officers of the yard and of the ship will visit the 
institution this evening, accompanied by the band of 
the yard. [N. Y. American. 

On Wednesday, the 24th ult. John Quincey Adams 
delivered a lecture befure the Lyceum of Quincy. Sub- 
ject John Adams, his father. The Quincy Patriot says 
“The lecture was precisely what we should have ex 
pected from the leciurer giving an aecount of his be- 
{t was listened to by a 
very crowded house of the ladies and gentlemen of 
Quincy.” 


Packet ship letters. A letter from New York to the 
keeper of the Philadelphia exchange rooms, says: 

“Touching the new rate of postage charged by the 
packets, I have had an interview with all the Liverpool 
and London agents, and they will, for a few trips, take 
| from the pust office a!lietters which may be sent throvgh 
the mails without any charge. But as soon as sufhi- 
/clent time has elapsed for the information to be gene: 
rally disseminated throughout the country, that ship’s 
postage is to be paid here, no letter will be taken from 
the post office, unless 12 1-2 cents is paid on each single 
sheet. If, theretore, letters continue to be sent by mails, 
the postmaster will have to get rid of them by transient 
ship, or any other way he can without expense to him- 
seit.” 

Health of New Orleans. During the week ending on 
the 20.h October, there were seven deaths by the yellow 
fever in the Charity Hospital, New Orleans. On the 
23d, Mr. William Sefton, of the St. Charles theatre, 
who had recently arrived from the north, died of yel- 
low fever attended with black vomit. 

Gedney’s channel, We are informed that the United 
States line of batde ship Ohio, now taking in her arma- 
ment at our navy yard, beat into this passage at half 
tide, on entering our harbor, and could have beaten 
through with ease, had she not been taken in tow by 





the steamboats. Her soundings in the channel at no 
time showed less than twenty-eight feet water. Such! 
being the case, we hope soon to see a commodious na-! 
val dry dock constructed at this port; for, as the Com- 
mercial of yesterday, in alluding to the subject ob- | 
serves, “the pretext no longer exists that the draft of : 
water, On the bar is insufficient for the largest vessels.” 
[N. ¥. Times. 
The disgraceful punishment of whipping at the stake, 
is still practised in Kentucky, under an ancient statute 
of that commonwealth. fe learn from the Louisville 
Reporter that a case has been tried in the police court 
of that city, and the accused convicted, and that his 
puni:hinent must bein accordance with the statute. 





2 arm chairs, $220, - . . . 


llounge, - °- ’ aes 7 
12 chairs, $31 - - - - - - 372 v0 


$987 00 


The set was of mahogany, covered with uncut vel- 
vet, and very richly painted. Such an event ought to 
inspire some bard to add another caato to Cowper’s 
task, bringing the subject up to the present state of 
affairs. [N. Y. Jour. of Com. 

Phenecian coin found in Exeter. A very curious, 
thoug rather rudely executed copper coin has been 
found in dizging up the pavement in Goldsmith street. 


It is undoubtedly Phenecian or Tyrian, and bears on | be in demand, for they can 
one side an antique bust to the left, a bow in front of | 


$440 00) ao : : 
175 00 | freshets on ‘Tar ard Neuse rivers, North Carolina, in- 


The destruction of bridges, millls, &c. by the late 


_undating all the low grounds of the former, are com- 
| puted to amount to three millions of dollars! 


| Long Island—one of the Bahamas—is said to have 
been laid waste by the equinoctial gale of the 18th Sep- 
tember, and thirty to forty of the inhabitants killed. 
Apples, a new article of export. As potatoes have be- 
/come a profitable article of export ee the state of 
| Maine, so apples may now be sent to England in the 
packet ships. The duty in England on American ap- 
ples in now only five per cent. ad valorem, we are in- 
formed. As this is buta nominal duty, American ap- 
| ples, a choice article in every Engtish family, will now 








e sold at a fair rate there, 


and profit be made by the export here. | 


patient was a boy of ten years of age, 
thirteenth case from the same county, 


St. Mary’s ctty. This city, which has now exis, 
in name only, was situated near the mouth of the So 
Mary’s river, in Saint Mary’s county, in Maryland: 0 
was not only the spot where the first settlers of M; nd 
land landed, but was also, the firse place on this re 
nent where freedom oy religion was tulerated:—\, here the 
Protestant and the Roman Catholic, enjoying their oy. 
modes of worship, lived in harmony together, A oe 
old grave stones are now the remains of this ancien 
city; which, at one time, sent delegates to the cenera 
assembly of Maryland. lia 


The court house and clerk’s office at Columbus Ge 
were destroyed by fire on the night of the 14t) aa 
All the papers of value were consumed. The fire ig 
supposed to have originated from design. ‘ 

Nine steamers a short time since left 
in one day. 


Mobile. A census of Mobile has recently been made 
and it appear that there are in the city proper. 


and was the 
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hite . - - 8,594 risis. req! 
Staves - - ° 4.470 jst Tigo’ 
Free blacks - - - 557 gpenly OF 
— ational b 
18,620 

And in the county, including the city: Maj. 2 
Whites - . > 11,142 amy, hav 

Slaves ° : - 6,474 rontier. 
Free blacks - - : 720 Maj. 2 
18,336 he2d inst 
1 of , * . : j emphis. 

The St. Louis Republican states that the public 

works on the Des Moines Rapids, Upper Mississip, 9 Ayri-m 





























have been nearly suspended. ‘The weather had |e. 
come so cold that the laborers refused to go into the wa 
ter. As high as $3 per day had been paid by the super. 
intendent to workmen to go into the water, but mostof 
them refused to work eveu ior thatsum. 


Poulson’ s 
nasonic ¢ 
yesterday 
gates, WI 


ess. 

Troops for Florida, ‘The U.S. infantry is ordered ty) Mpylvania, | 
Florida, and the fourth regiment is to take its place at jand Mass 
Fort Gibson. Captain Trenor has been ordered to §Rwas chos 
Fort Towson with two regiments of dragoons. heal, of | 
The Haytian government have prohibited the cutting Bet: Rat 
of mahogany in St. Domingo atier January 1, 1839. Ages 

' ’ 


The Savannah Georgian states that the Georgia 
Steam Packet company have purchased the boat which 
was built in New York iy capt. Cobb, with a view to 
the Atlantic navigation. She will be called the Savan- 
nah, and it is expecied will be completed in time to run 
between Savannah and Charleston, three times a week, 
by the Ist of January next. 
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Editorial convention. It is proposed to hold a state find Clow; 
convention of editors in Pennsylvania, at the seatoff On Fir 


( 


government of that state, sometime during the coming 


winter. A comunittee of five editors, representing the The co 
Philadelphia, Harrisburg and Pittsburg press, without J Oo mo 
distinction of party, has been appointed, to address the Harrison, 
editorial fraternity throughout the state, requesting their HMdidate for 
attendance at the convention, and to fix the period at Haniel W 


which it shail be held. ated ac. 


A princely present. We learn from the Courier des veges 
Etats Unis that the prince de Joinville, in token of the wedbe | 


attentions which he received trom col. de Russy, while 
at West Point, has sent to the colonel a costly sufi-box 
of gold, euriched with diamonds. This handsome 

resent was transmitted to col. de Russy through the 

ands of monsieur de Saligny, secretary of the French 
legation, who has himself received from the princea 
superb dressing czse of plate, containing one hundred 
pieces. 

Mormon Difficulties. St. Louis, Oct. 18. Late ye 
terday we rece:ved from our esteemed friend at Glas 
gow the following letter in relation to these difficulues, 
which, for the present, seem to have ended bloodless: 

Glasgow, Oct. 12, 1833. 

Dear str: I informed you a few days ago of the then 

existing difference between the citizens of Carroll and 
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the Mormons residing at Dewit. I now have the A lette 
pleasure of informing you that, on yesterday, I witnes* Bian officer 
ed the departure of every Mormon in Carrol] coun!y Bias yet py 
for far west, in Caldwell county. The matter at 12st Miiwa-boat, 
was settled amicably, and the Mormons yielded to the Hihat Rio, 
proposi:ion from the citizens, that is, that they should be #4 stor 
paid for their property, and such damages as should be Hilton, will 
assessed by two men, chosen by each side, from the tters s 
cou nties of Howard and Chariton; and upon the art.v@ Bor to Jo 
of the committee on the ground, both parties tvok UP Hi warded. 
the line of march and moved off. The ci izers ol Car- 

roll pledged themselves to assist any county who Eg Grore 
sisted them, when called on for a similar purpose-— Milledge 
There was a company of militia stationed near ‘¢ MDougher 
place to preserve the peace, of about 100 men, who nty of 
ter peace was made dostnnia that they would not let ns 
the Mormons pass to far west; they said there was 2° In th 
room for them in Caldwell county. We have not heal Bi Was cho 
whether they were intercepted on their way, but pre HH On je 
sume not, for the Mormons were double their number there wi 
However, I am inclined to believe that the adjoi'ng 

counties to Caldwell will never be contented until they 

leave the state. Had the Mormons refused to sell 00% Etzey 
the day the last proposition was made to them, If would Hl though | 
have been a serious matter to both parties, for there WS rt. Me 
but little difference in their forces, and the citizens ba racy 4 
come to a determination to make, if possible, a success Seward 
ful attack on the day the compromise was effected. one tho 


